assess the performance journalism all its forms, 
call attention its shortcomings and strengths, and 
help define—or redefine—standards honest, responsible 

help stimulate continuing improvement the pro- 
fession and speak out for what right, fair, and decent. 
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Darts and laurels 


Dark ages: Girl Talk, morning discussion 
program ABC television, showed spunk 
inviting Jean Muir, actress who was black- 
listed off television the 1950’s, talk about 
her experiences. But Films, Inc., the pro- 
ducing subsidiary, promptly muffed the oppor- 
tunity “blooping out” Miss Muir’s remarks 
remove the name the offending sponsor and 
advertising agency. This progress? 


Playing straight: When The Minneapolis 
Star exposed building-code violations being sanc- 
tioned special city-council permits, dis- 
covered that the Minneapolis Star Tribune 
Company was one the major offenders. What’s 
more, the paper said its article. 


Gordon McLendon, founder the all-news 
sound radio stations, now wants start 
all-commercial station, running classified ads, 
Los Angeles. Which interesting idea, but 
how will bdrm, bth, bsmt, pnid den w/frpl” 


sound the air? 


The all-news format, the way, proving 
valuable pinches. three recent New York 
emergencies, the newspaper strike, the blackout, 
the transit strike, wins has had manpower avail- 
able throw into expansion its coverage. 


Backbone: The ABC affiliate Baltimore, 
refused run prospective hit program, 
Batman, because the network had wedged 
fourth commercial the half hour. (One hun- 
dred fifty affiliates went along with the increase. 


Tenacity: hopeful sign for racial progress 
and for journalism has been the reluctance 
many news organizations forget the Watts riots 
last August. Outstanding follow-ups have been 
executed Look Who CBS 
Reports (“Watts: Riot the Los 
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views the editors 


Angeles Times View from Watts”) and 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
nalist documentary collaboration 


Bitten the birds: The Pentagon was taken 
task (of all things) Audubon Magazine, 
which bemoaned October underground nu- 
clear test Aleutian wildlife refuge. 


The scene: The multitudinous demonstra- 
tions last year faced college newspapers with 
the unusual challenge covering campus news 
that was also general news. survey two dozen 
papers the Review shows that many have done 
outstandingly good work, resisting the temptation 
let news columns taken over one extreme 
the other and resisting college-administra- 
tion tendencies play down untoward news. 


Empty virtuosity award: NBC, for its 
split-screen presentation the Gemini launch- 
ing and second-rate college football game 
December (The commercials got the whole 
screen. 


How did Sigma Delta Chi’s freedom infor- 
mation committee manage publish twenty- 
three-page report for 1965 with only twenty-two 
words (in small type) referring Viet Nam? 


The Radio-Television News Directors Asso- 
ciation has drafted new Broadcast 
Ethics” that states succinctly the good practices 
that will least heeded the non-members 
who need them most. 


Obit: Have the international situation and 
the President’s operation last killed the presi- 
dential news conference, after its slow decline 
from the Rooseveltian peak? There was con- 
ference held President Johnson between 
August and January 14. 


Whatever the trade-union ethics legal 
standing the matter, the Cleveland Newspaper 
Guild had professional justification for refus- 


, 


ing handle copy from The New York Times 
News Service during the Guild strike against the 
Times last fall. Using the same kind logic, 
open-shop publisher could refuse accept wire 
copy Guild members. 


federal grand jury indicted three Kansans 
for not reporting gifts received payment 
for newspaper advertising. What the defense 
counsel said the matter was almost worse than 
the indictment: “The merchandise received 
was distributed employees for expense and 
promotional purposes. The practice was prevalent 
throughout the industry until recent years and 
was abandoned the Wichita} Eagle 1961.” 
Those must have been wonderful days— when 
you didn’t know whether your out-of-pocket ex- 
penses wouldn’t come back year’s supply 
soap. 


The Burros case 


October 31, 1965, The New York Times 
printed story exposing full the background 
Daniel Burros, leader the New York State 
Klux Klan with earlier experience among the 
American Nazis. The story included the fact, 
previously concealed Burros, that his parents 
and his upbringing had been Jewish. That same 
day, Burros shot himself death. 

The immediate and obvious question that 
came many minds was: Should the Times have 
run the story? Let understood, first, that the 
facts the story have not been challenged; 
was meticulous, skilled, courageous piece 
newspaper work the reporter, McCandlish 
Phillips. further fact: There little evidence 
Phillips’s account the staff publication 
that his superiors took into account any con- 
siderations other than the one that they were all 
news-seekers pursuing good story. 

overwhelming majority cases, this 
should be. Men whose job is| printing the 
news cannot, rule, pause consider all the 
consequences their facts. They are governed, 
essence, the nineteenth-century epigram: 


was put Earl Johnson, former UPI editor, 
his letter the Times: Phillips “has reason 
regret that reported the facts found 
them. had choice.” 

But should least recorded here that 
there vigorous dissenting view. lawyer, who 
asked that his name not used, commented 
follows: the Burros incident raises the 
fundamental issues (of the right privacy) 
dramatic and, far concerned, sicken- 
ing way ... for one have failed see any press 
comment the character assassination aspects 
the Times’s story the raising any question 
the wisdom, the decency, the propriety 
the piece. Burros certainly stated his claim 

matter law, the right privacy—that 
is, the freedom individuals from exposure 
facts not public interest—is gray, unsettled 
region. (There may clarification this year when 
the United States Supreme Court reviews case 
rising from Life article). But “wisdom, 
decency, propriety,” clear that the Times 
went far toward the edge could go. 
The reader_must wonder whether the customary 
barriers were down because Burros had made 
himself public figure, because his association 
with the KKK had placed him beyond the usual 
protection. 

phrase another way: How much 
man’s past becomes fair game when his current 
activity becomes public? this particular case, 
the line marking the edge public life was 
blurred, for what the practitioners clearly thought 
were reasons public interest. But blurring 
should not taken mean that such line 
exists, that can crossed will. this 
sense, the Burros case can stand warning. 


Passivity and energy 


The quality American politics the state 
level involves direct relationship the stand- 
ards press coverage. During Connecticut’s first 
constitutional convention over half-century 


PASSING 


this past summer and fall, neither The Associated 
Press nor United Press International deemed 
worth the expense the trouble assign staff 
reporter cover the proceedings. handful 
reporters from few Connecticut dailies restricted 
themselves largely routine stories based 
handouts from party politicians. 

conspicuous exception was station 
Channel Hartford, site the convention. 
Channel owned the Travelers Insurance 
Company, covered some the deliberations live, 
hired political scientist from the University 
Connecticut special commentator and aired 
regular “Living History” program the con- 
vention during prime time, directly preceding the 
evening news report. The news director, 
also scheduled debates and panel shows 
reapportionment and other questions before 
the convention. 

When print media bemoan the inroads tele- 
vision, the Connecticut contrast relative news 
might significant warning. 


Drug news and non-news 


The public should able assume that 
American journalism its most cautious and 
scrupulous matters affecting the lives and 
health its audience. That such has not invari- 
ably been the case demonstrated the new 
book Morton Mintz, The Therapeutic Night- 
mare. (The author, will recalled, the 
Washington Post reporter who uncovered the 
thalidomide botch.) His study, drawing great 
part congressional investigations the drug 
industry, only secondarily critique the 
press. But does show that newspapers, maga- 
zines, and broadcasting have been victimized 
the past pushers nostrums, and that news 
media have been less assiduous 
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adverse news about therapeutic drugs than they 
have reporting new triumphs. Mintz puts 
it: “Drug Success News; Drug Failure Non- 
News.” notes, too, the continual complaint 
doctors about patients who read new 
remedy the lay press and demand that their 
physicians use them. Moreover, finds 
connection between such reports new drugs 
and speculation stocks. 

Although Mintz’s examples are drawn from 
the recent not-so-recent past, the instances 
cites are recognizable enough. For example: 

The case the Sunday supplement, This 
Week, which carried 1964 column bearing 

the seal the American Medical Association 
that still failed report adequately the side effects 
oral contraceptive. 

The offer—rejected, course—to Alton 
Blakeslee The Associated Press write 
planted article mentioning new drug, for 
sizable under-the-counter payment. 

The time, ten years ago, when company 
gave news new drug reporters cocktail 
party, then piously doctors how word 
had leaked out. The National Association 
Science Writers demanded and received 
apology, but the damage had been done. 

More recent examples come hand easily 
enough. The kind article that puts pressure 
doctors still abounds. the cover the 
July, 1965, Cosmopolitan line that reads: 
“The new pill that promises make women 
more warning that the “pill,” 
estrogen, can “lead unpleasant and dangerous 
consequences” taken without supervision 
buried the fourth page the article inside. 
Look for January 11, 1966, has more cautious 
treatment, one the physicians who developed 
estrogen. carries separate warning against 
self-medication. Still, the general tone the 
article will obviously put doctors under pressure 
use radical procedure that still far from 
universally accepted. 

The road better protection for readers 
simply the path already being taken, Mintz 
makes clear, the more alert segments 
journalism: first, the development and hiring 
the kind specialists who will not victimized 


premature medical miracles; second, more 
systematic coverage the agencies charged with 
safeguarding the public against therapeutic disas- 
ter; and, even without the money take these 
steps, least the circumspection avoid hasty 
publication sensational drug stories. this 
matter, journalism does not carry the entire re- 
sponsibility; shares the load with government, 
the drug industry, and the medical profession. 
But journalists can least keep themselves from 
being the channels speculation, drug stocks 
health. 


Young experiment 


Last July, group young newspaper men 
and Harvard students began paper called The 
Southern Courier. The students, and large, 
have now returned campus and the profes- 
sionals remain, conducting regional weekly out 
Montgomery, Alabama, that has wide civil- 
rights news coverage, valid interpretation, and 
editorial independence. Capital has been minimal 
and advertising skimpy, but the Courier reached 
the end 1965 with circulation 15,000. 

The best part the that not 
what could have been—a propaganda pamph- 
let. determinedly quotes two sides, and recently 
demonstrated its editorial detachment criticiz- 
ing Negro demonstration pointless. The 
Courier does not supplant local newspapers, nor 
intended to, but certainly may help widen 
the horizons news. 


Prosperity breaks out 


The cover story Newsweek November 29, 
called Wrong With the has 
stirred, not Great Debate, least Widespread 
Discussion. While may seem excessive call it, 
one editor did, raw scalpel job down 
the bone,” was definitely not complimentary 
newspapers. capsule, Newsweek said that 


papers were not attaining the editorial quality 
that their state prosperity has made possible. 

After complaints about rising costs that must 
date back the memory the oldest living news- 
paperman, the prosperity theme strikes relatively 
new chord. But contention was re- 
affirmed Frank Gilbreth the Charleston 
(South Carolina) newspapers article 
Saturday Review and, few days later, The 
Wall Street Journal, article Kent 
MacDougall the well-being chains. Outside 
such pest-holes New York, there appears 
smell success the newspaper business. 

Obviously, this turn-around will require some 
change the psychology the disbursers 
newspaper money. They are faced with problem 
least serious the old one saving pennies. 
wit: how get rid them. starter, one 
suspects that there are few report- 
ers and deskmen across the country who might 
have some suggestions. 


Ratings, audiences and stocks 


editorial type not often found trade 
magazines appeared Broadcasting for Decem- 
ber observed that Wall Street analysts were 
following television audience ratings with great 
care, then added: 

“In other season have the networks gone 
greater lengths trumpet their ratings vic- 
the noisiest season yet for rival rating claims. 

“If becomes accepted fact that stock 
prices rise and fall with Neilsen averages, the 
pressure the networks program exclusively 
for maximum audience appeal will become 
irresistible. network president will risk depress 
ing gross-audience figures scheduling shows 
little uncertain drawing power. The serious 
documentary the untested entertainment form 
will turn into unbearable liabilities. 

“The networks started and have given 
media long ago learned sell long-term aver- 
ages instead one-shot returns. There would 
seem example here for television.” 


Louisiana story 


The Broadcasting Yearbook for 1965 contains the 


following entry under listings Louisiana radio 
stations: 


BOGALUSA (504) Washington parish 


WBOX Jan 1954: 920 kc; kw-D. Box 717. 
(70427). REpublic 2-4254. Magic City 


Corp. (acq 7-4-61). 
Rep: Beaver. 


Ralph Blumberg, pres, gen mgr; Larry 
Ward, chief engr. 


Translated, the entry says that Ralph Blumberg 
acquired 1,000-watt daytime station, WBOX, 
1961. 1966, there will new owner. The rea- 
sons were recounted the Paul White Memorial 
Award banquet the Radio-Television News Direc- 
tors Association last fall. The speaker was Richard 
Cheverton, WOOD, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 


all started May, 1964. Because two racial 
groups appeared collision course, few 
Bogalusa citizens, including Mr. Blumberg, at- 
tempted head off trouble. October, plans 
were made bring speaker explain the 
community leaders some the pitfalls that might 
lie ahead because the passage the civil rights 
bill. Because Negro leaders were attend, was 
private meeting and invitation only. 
Blumberg and others who arranged the meeting 
quickly discovered that place hold the meet- 
ing was difficult find. Bombing threats were 
made against church; others had space 
were frightened calls. The meeting was can- 
celed. 

January, 1965, editorialized the 
subject. was reasonable appeal. Blumberg 
explained his position and went say that the 
civil rights bill was now law and, matter how 
anyone felt about it, they must, order were 
maintained, comply with the law. Well, that 
sparked the pattern intimidation. Day and 
night there were threatening phone calls. Mrs. 
Blumberg was also intimidated. She was told that 
the Klan did not want hurt women and chil- 
dren but that the Klan only warned once. was 
suggested that the trouble would cease her hus- 
band would publicly apologize and recant. Blum- 
berg did not apologize but did send Mrs. 
Blumberg and their children back St. Louis. 

The vise tightened. There were more phone 
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calls; nails Blumberg’s driveway ruined his 
tires. Bricks were thrown through his car win- 
dows and then the boycott began. wBox sponsors 
were called and warned stop advertising. 
January 1965 Blumberg was down ten 
sponsors. For about month there was uneasy 
peace. Blumberg worked get back his com- 
merical accounts, succeeded getting most 
them. Then the vise tightened down another 
turn. the middle March, Blumberg had 
only six sponsors. appealed the mayor and 
city government for help. asked the business 
community, not individuals but commu- 
nity, make statement reason. His appeals 
were ignored. Blumberg went the FCC and 
the Community Relations Service. They could 
not help him. 

March was time decision. Blumberg could 
close his doors and walk away quietly, could 
give the pressure, could stay and fight. 
decided stay for two reasons. reasoned 
that the opposition could close one station with- 
out fight, they could close any radio television 
station newspaper any small town and thus 
control that town. And, stayed and fought, 
hoped the community would also fight and 
would see the point the issue. 

mid-March Blumberg began editorial 
campaign against the Klan. The night the first 
editorial was aired, six rifle shots were fired into 
his transmitter building. The boycott continued 
and have Blumberg’s editorials. Their theme: 
that the Klan had taken away the freedom 
speech, the freedom assembly, and the right 
free enterprise. June Blumberg was asked 
vacate his station quarters; the landlord 
wanted turn into bar. Blumberg now oper- 
ates out trailer parked beside the transmitter. 
Today Ralph Blumberg down two national 
sponsors. His last local sponsor, Blumberg’s 
words wonderful and loyal man,” finally quit 
because Blumberg now compelled get out. 

The reason basic: he’s broke. His station in- 
come $400 month. lives contributions; 
operates the station alone. has student 
helping him week ends. His tower lights are 
out either burned out shot out and can 
get one climb that tower and replace them. 
Blumberg getting out, selling loss, because 
there alternative. Blumberg says, 
“have won the battle. hope they not win the 


” 


war. 


Note: Three months after received the Paul 
White Award, Ralph Blumberg joined the news staff 
WCBS-TV, New York. 
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The sound maturity 


Although many stations remain mediocre, the best 
the country’s television and radio news depart- 
ments are reaching new level responsibility 


WILLIAM WOOD 


Radio and television network news expansion 
has been much the spotlight the last few 
years that little has been left over for 
the local stations and their news activities. They 
merit attention because, after all, what audiences 
receive from network affiliates combination 
the news product network and station, and 
essentially the station that has identity the 
community. station’s news role St. Louis 
Idaho Falls Jacksonville tends approximate 
the role the daily paper those cities. 
carry the analogy further, several ways news 
departments radio and television stations func- 
tion much like news departments newspapers. 

The story what’s going news the 
station level not the story any one city 
region the country. One must range widely 
get it. The material sampled here comes out 
intensive two-month tour inquiry through 
twenty-five cities. 

traveling around, one quickly finds that 
with newspapers and broadcast stations alike 
there are good ones and poor ones. Some stations 
ignore news almost entirely. There are both radio 


William Wood, associate professor jour- 
nalism Columbia, wrote this article from ma- 


terial gathered for his forthcoming book 
broadcast journalism. 


and television operations indulging 
news sex, blood, and violence. Too many radio 
stations treat news were entertainment and 
assign entertainment people handle it. 

The performance such stations covering 
the Kennedy assassination and Watts riot stories, 
for instance, was irresponsible, and the frighten- 
ing thing was that was not often irresponsi- 
bility through intent was irresponsibility 
through ignorance. 

some television stations news read over 
the microphone while all that appears the 
screen title slide, unchanged during the two 
three minutes the abbreviated audio news- 
cast. This is, for telecaster, denial his re- 
sponsibility his medium and his viewers. 

But the good radio and television stations 
and own estimate puts around per cent 
television stations and per cent radio sta- 
tions this category have reached the point 
where they more than give routine attention 
news and show real responsibility and quality 
their news services. Here are some the things 
that have been going on: 

The best stations are spending more money 
news. consequence, staff size more com- 
patible with the demands the news cov- 
ered. And this means that specialization 
longer unheard-of luxury. The special beat 
reporter, long mark the good newspaper, 
finding his place local broadcast journalism. 

Stations carry more air hours 
news programming than ever before (an éxample 


KMTV, Omaha, whose air time has more than 


doubled since 1963, and whose number news 
programs each week has risen from twenty-five 
forty-one) and reserve high percentage 
this time for serious and significant stories. 
important the fact that they cover increas- 
ing number such stories first-hand. 

Community service during emergencies 
responsibility the fast media are well equipped 
discharge has been honed fine edge. 

Broadcast editorialists, who cried out their 
wings the local level timidly first, are be- 
ginning precision bombing tough, con- 
troversial targets their communities. 

Enterprise and investigative reporting have 
become established parts news operations 
half the cities the country’s top fifty markets. 
Some stations have been more active this area 
than have the national networks. 

The best way get the measure this kind 
First, station performance emergencies: 

achieve maximum effectiveness emer- 
gency, station must have close and well-organ- 
ized links with civil authorities and the first 
alarm turned almost automatically the 
general public. which has been 
Minneapolis landmark since 1924, this kind 
station. During Minnesota flood and tornado 
emergencies last year, was indispensable 
presence and literally lifesaver. 

When flood waters the Mississippi and tribu- 
taries reached danger newsmen 
found themselves serving links between isolated 
residents and rescue headquarters. Broadcasts 
from hovering over endangered 
neighborhoods kept both the people 
authorities informed. warnings 
tions were issued officials, the station relayed 
them over the air. Helicopter observers, using the 
radio, helped talk the marooned safety. 

May the tornadoes barreled through the 
populous suburban area west and north Min- 
neapolis. track such fast-moving storms you 
need army observer-reporters, and wcco 
had them its listeners. their own initiative 
citizens phoned the station, sometimes risking 
their skins so. Their voices were carried 
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the air they described “funnels” and their lo- 
cation and direction wcco newsmen. 

With assistance like this, wcco was able plot 
the course the twisters, and, collaboration 
with weather bureau experts, keep the com- 
munity informed and forewarned. 

the three television stations Miami, two 
had their facilities knocked out hurricane Betsy 
last September. But was the air for sixty- 
eight consecutive hours while south Florida was 
taking the brunt the storm. The station oper- 
ated under emergency hurricane plan, plotted 
long before. Newsmen were deployed Miami 
Beach, the Lower and Upper Keys, Key Biscayne, 
and Nassau. Two outlying counties were covered 
too, and live feeds were made from the station’s 
Fort Lauderdale studio. 

Each hurricane report began with the latest 
from the Weather Bureau’s National Hurricane 
Center Coral Gables. This was followed 
from the downtown Miami studios 
own weather man, Bob Weaver, who illustrated 
and explained the storm. Film from newsmen 
the field was rushed and aired. Live pictures 
from Fort Lauderdale showed the rampaging 
ocean from the seventh floor studio the shore. 
The station also kept the large Spanish-speaking 
population the area informed with hourly 
report Spanish. 

the night November 1965, during the 
massive power blackout 
United States, radio broadcasters and the transis- 
tors were the New Yorkers’ best friends. Manhat- 
tan television was knocked out when the power 
failed. But the major New York radio stations, 
with backup generators and New Jersey trans- 
mitters, proved running source news through 
the night, and the audience listening car radios 
and battery operated portables attained size any 
sponsor would relish. Sindlinger Co., research 
organization, found that instead the 
night figure for radio listening per cent 
New York homes, this night was per cent. 
Trendex claimed that the New York metropol- 
itan area, per cent all adults heard radio. 

report the blackout advisory com- 
mittee the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion said the blackout broadcasting: “From 


all accounts, these stations performed signifi- 
cant public service keeping their audience 
informed about the emergency and relaying 
messages and instructions from officials. con- 
tributing calmness the face what initially 
seemed many herald major crisis, broad- 
casters rendered fundamental public benefit.” 

Less spectacular and less appreciated than the 
service provided the electronic media emer- 
gencies the steady growth amount and 
excellence regular day-to-day news program- 
ming. Three stations can used examples 
the upward swing: St. Louis; KCRA 
Sacramento; and the big Chicago 
Tribune independent. 

Throughout the sessions the Illinois legisla- 
ture, keeps political beat man Spring- 
field who seen and heard live Chicago every 
night. obvious this coverage may (and 
expensive surely is) this kind firsthand 
state capital reporting has been rarity with 
broadcasters. 

The St. Louis station presents half hour 
local and regional news p.m., just ahead 
Walter Cronkite. The absence stories that are 
sensational included for purely visual reasons 
noteworthy this story run-down night 
picked random: 


p.m. News, September 10, 1965 

Prospect cancellation St. Louis symphony 
season 

Bond issue request for suburban improvements 

Charge lack Housing Authority action halt 
crime 

Graduation ceremony, housing police patrolmen 

Bombing which has had union troubles 

Department Labor announcements regional 
interest 

Construction accident fatality 

Progress report, compliance with St. Louis fire 
safety code 

Missouri legislative reapportionment 

10. Judicial and other appointments the governor 

11. Automation St. Louis hospital 

12. Feature disappearance LBJ steers from 
scene big Illinois barbecue 


The Sacramento-Stockton Area central 
fornia the thirtieth market the country 
point size. But the enterprising NBC affiliate, 
KCRA, believes big enough market afford 
megalopolis-size news for its urban and farm au- 
dience. Counting the Huntley-Brinkley Report 
which comes from the network o’clock, 


The night the tornadoes 


Transcript telephone conversation with lis- 
tener, broadcast WCCO, Minneapolis, 
8:45 p.m., May 1965: 

LISTENER: Went through here 

BOONE (WCCO NEWSMAN): you saw 
it? 

LISTENER: Yeah, couldn’t see 
just got dark, and just hit just sud- 
denly was looking out got funny 
and dark and just hit. 

BOONE: Where are you? 

LISTENER: I’m 50th and Aldrich North. 
BOONE: and Aldrich North 
LISTENER Yeah. 

BOONE: you see damage? 

LISTENER: yes there’s awnings and 
windows broken, and I’ve got three big 
evergreens yard here and they’re all 
uprooted. Even our lawn fence picked 
and broken. 

BOONE: looked you like funnel 
which did touch the ground. 

LISTENER: must have been something 
that touched the ground here. hit just real 
fast, were started blowing but 
ran for the basement, and hit about 
second. 

CHAPMAN (WCCO see well, 
this must the one the folks from the Mid- 
keep tabs it’s gone now, though, 
that’s right? 

LISTENER: It’s gone now it’s almost still 
now it’s right north Camden. 

BOONE: appreciate your calling us. 
CHAPMAN: ... had two calls from 
Columbia Heights, one from Fridley, now 
one from North Minneapolis that you have 
just Severe activity right now 
the vicinity highways and 100 the 
north end the Twin Cities, the north 
central section the Twi Cities area. 
BOONE: report from New Brighton indi- 
cates that about minutes ago 
CHAPMAN: That would the and 
100 area. 

BOONE: that the turbulence and the fun- 
nel went through that area. 

CHAPMAN: those folks stay alert and 
stay close cover not under cover. 


\ 
5 
ay. 


KCRA presents solid hour and minutes, and 
according the news director, David Hume, the 
viewers and the sponsors are happy about the 
whole thing. 

Turning from time time scheduled 
newscasts are stories which make their first ap- 
pearance anywhere via television. few television 
stations are invading the traditional newspaper 
province first-hand investigative reporting. 
the Cox flagship station Atlanta, young 
staffer named Don McClelland spends his time 
looking beneath the surface the social, eco- 
nomic and political life his community. Not 
long ago McClelland uncovered chicanery the 
conduct county business Cobb County, 
which part metropolitan Atlanta. broke 
the story series reports detailing the wrong- 
doing. then went scheduled meeting 
county officials with sound camera. The film 
(on the air) documented the officials’ refusal 
conduct the meeting while camera and micro- 
phone were present. McClelland’s initial and sub- 
sequent revelations made the official reticence 
understandable. The entire board refrained from 
seeking re-election. 

The news director the ABC station De- 
troit, dismayed the high rate accidents 
his area involving teen-age motorcyclists, turned 
the surprising fact that Michigan license 
drive car was all that was required drive 
motorcycle. This was news authorities well 
action now pending remedy the gap. 

The management the Time-Life sta- 
tion San Diego, says wants part run- 
ning this community.” The desk inves- 
tigative reporter, Gene Fuson, must the busiest 
town because according the station here 
what its investigations produced ten month 
period: Six bills launched the California legis- 
lature, four ten people sent jail, civil- 
service appointment reversed, one city ordnance 
passed and another and authorities 
pressed into providing adequate airport parking. 

the sphere the editorial number sta- 
tions are toiling diligently. 
neer radio station wmca New York City, 
which furnished classic case with its running 
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fight for the reapportionment legislative dis- 
tricts New York State. Peter Straus, its 
president, backed his air campaign carry- 
ing the case the United States Supreme Court 
and winning historic “one-man, 
decision. 

1963 bad practices existed the operation 
the public schools the city Grand Rapids. 
was the kind situation that needed the pub- 
licity the mass media could bring it. The local 
paper, because had chosen become involved 
school affairs, said nothing about the issue. But 
editorials television station woop took dead 
aim the target. Corrective action followed. 

These instances journalistic responsibility 
moments crisis, daily news coverage, in- 
vestigative work, and editorializing are not 
isolated ones. Dozens other stations other 
cities have similar stories. Certainly this far 
from universal condition. For every broadcaster 
who can show courage and enterprise, there are 
more who cannot. 

But where does exist, the vigorous effort 
stations well networks paying off. 
finding that broadcast news leaders are grow- 
ing stature their communities. People are 
relying them people have long relied 
good newspapers. 

the enterprising men the field be- 
coming evident that the best way station can 
build its overall well-being its own town 
through the news. Such men are putting money 
where their conviction is. Station budgets for 
news have reached figures management simply 
would not have considered few years ago. 
the larger cities the country good television 
news operations spend from $250,000 $750,- 
000 annually. All the stations cited this 
article are doing well financially, and although 
they spend well above the average news, most 
their news departments are paying their own 
way making profit. 

The prestige that sound journalistic job 
brings broadcasters not going charm all 
the backsliders the industry into paths right- 
eousness, but going bring some them 
in. And every time new member added the 
club, everybody gains. 


~ 


golden age oracles 


Out depression, war, and postwar tension, the 
syndicated public affairs columnists from 
obscurity stardom the nation’s editorial pages 


BEN BAGDIKIAN 


Recently the Detroit Free Press used full 
holiday-season page worth $3,564 advertise 
its public affairs columnists, running photographs 
left right” Drew Pearson, Walter 
Lippmann, Joseph Alsop, James Reston, Roscoe 
Drummond, James Kilpatrick, David Lawrence, 
and William Buckley. 

Earlier another paper, the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, used even more spectacular space, the top 
its Sunday colored comic section, urge readers 
look its syndicated commentary by, among 
others, Eric Sevareid, William Buckley, James 
Reston, and Drew Pearson, printing artists’ 
sketches each. 

Forty years ago, even fifteen, such displays 
would have been impossible: Today the serious 
public affairs columnist the beneficiary 
revolution American newspapers their 
audience, revolution dramatically symbolized 
the quantity and quality the space provided 
for these commentators the typical American 
daily and the nature their display. 

1925 there would have been such graphic 
alliance James Reston and Drew Pearson above 
the fold and Beetle Bailey and Dennis the Menace 


This article portion Ben Bagdikian’s 
study public affairs columnists, supported 
grant Columbia the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany Foundation. 


below. And mass circulation daily would have 
dreamed equating the business value Lipp- 
mann-Alsop-Reston with advertising worth 
$3,500. 

Nor would mass circulation dailies with one 
two have provided the typo- 
graphical pantheon that today exists hundreds 
newspapers the form special pages with 
personal niches reserved for the syndicated jour- 
nalists who think out loud about global problems. 

1965 reader the Detroit Free Press 
not merely notified spectacular and expensive 
way the paper’s most intellectual wares: 
sees some the columnists listed the page-one 
index. the editorial page sees the right-hand 
side dominated James Reston, with photo- 
graph the author, and under that Hanson 
Baldwin, also with picture, dominating below the 
fold. nearby feature page the prime space 
taken syndicated public affairs columns, 
Drew Pearson and Roscoe Drummond well 
the Knight papers’ own Edwin Lahey. These ef- 
forts are signaled the top with the name the 
author 28-point type and photograph the 
writer-thinker. 

the reader followed the urgings the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin would find much the same 
evidence institutionalized honor for serious 
commentators, typical the metropolitan press— 
any given day for the Bulletin five syndicated 
columns public affairs, with distinctive typog- 
raphy and display, their bylines large, the au- 
thor’s photograph run each time like trade mark. 
The same true papers across the continent. 


| 


the Atlanta Journal, for example, the reader 
sees not photograph but line drawing run each 
time with Lawrence, Evans and Novak, Alsop, 
Buckley, Pearson, Doris Fleeson, Barry Gold- 
water, and Reston. 

Yet one were look the Atlanta Journal 
for June 1925 would find nothing the 
sort. Atlanta, most cities, the only poli- 
tical commentary beyond the paper’s own edi- 
torials was limited whimsy and wisecracks, 
though the reader’s attention span social and 
political issues was exhausted three short sen- 
tences which the third had vaudeville 
punchline. the 1925 Journal, space equiva- 
lent that reserved forty years later for Alsop- 
Buckley-Reston, were columns verse 
Phillips, jokes Will Rogers, advice the love- 
lorn Dorothy Dix, Broadway gossip Herbert 
Corey, and serialized romantic novel. 

The closest thing extra-editorial political 
commentary the Los Angeles Times 1925 
was daily column called Lancer,” full 
short items, some humorous, few political. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer ran relaxed unsigned 
essay called, the Scenes the Nation’s 
Capital.” The Kansas City Star ran occasional 
impersonal column signed only, “By Special 
Correspondent the More typical was 
the Star editorial page, dominated transla- 
tion Pliny describing the volcanic burial 
Pompeii A.D. 79. Nearby pages those en- 
virons the American editorial page where the 
publisher tells the reader what the publisher thinks 
the reader should think about carried column 
Queen Marie Rumania, animal stories 
Thornton Burgess, and Chapter novel. 

The Star June, 1925, had the usual shards 
that ancient culture. Norma Shearer and Con- 
rad Nagel were playing local movie house 
“Excuse Me” with “Mr. Morrill the Mighty 
Wurlitzer, Adults 15c, Children You could 
buy Overland Six with windshield wipers for 
$895 “Beautiful set teeth (upper lower), 
But perhaps the most revealing indica- 
tor the change social and journalistic values 
was the daily joke told Will Rogers. 

the deuce,” wrote the country’s leading 
humorist, “did the Jews let good thing like 
the Catholic Church and let the Eyetalians have 
it?” added, “These Irish may smuggle the 
Vatican out Rome into Dublin yet, some night 
when the wops are revoluting among 

Will Rogers was not narrow man, yet and 
his newspaper clients were not worried about of- 
fending the sensibilities Jews, Catholics, Ital- 
the Irish. Nor did they need worry 
any business way. the values that day, 
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and lesser degree the makeup the news- 
aper audience, such groups were not important. 
About 34,000,000 newspapers were sold each day 
the country and they went mainly and 
their advertising was aimed primarily the top 
fifth the American population income, edu- 
cation, and social standing, group whose stan- 
dards were set white, Anglo-Saxon, native- 
born, Protestant Americans. Most this top fifth 
earned $6,000 year more (measured 1962 
dollars) and its livelihood was earned largely 
professional, managerial, and other white-collar 
jobs, skilled trades. Newspaper readers were 
the social, economic, educational, and occupa- 
tional elite the United States. But under- 
stand the spectacular rise serious public affairs 
commentary necessary observe that they 
were relatively small segment the total popu- 
lation and that even they were not well educated, 
very sophisticated, politically engaged pres- 
ent-day standards. The top per cent the 
educated 1925 had less schooling, the ave- 
rage, than the average for all Americans 1965. 
Two thirds all Americans the still 
lived small towns, isolated from national events 
and from each other. Neither private cars, nor 
smooth highways, nor radios mass scale 
brought home distant realities. The first radio sta- 
tion the country was started 1920, prophet- 
ically carry news the election Harding. 
The newspapers the period tended fall 
into two groups. far the larger number were 


The Worst Story I've Heard Today 


WILL ROGERS 

You all know Ring Lardner, the most 
The man that left Niles, Michigan, and who 
writes jokes about it, and who moved 
Great Neck, Long Island, and see any- 
thing funny it. 

Great Neck the town where all the 
Actors live they can belong the Golf 
Club. They gave there 
money plant trees around the Depot 
the Long Railroad, the pay- 
ing road the world. 


Now, here joke told me, and 
claima that Englishman 
and has never been able cet it. 


swell home. one the La- 
dies the Table and sat her. When 
the was served picked some 
his fingers and rubbed his hair. 
The lady remarked, ‘Why, that 
you are rubbing your and the man 
‘Is that thoucht was Ict- 
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descendants, gray and pseudo-literary, the 
Times London, which, too, was directed 
elite, though different kind elite different 
kind society. These papers carried the news for 
the solid burghers the towns. few ways 
they were superior present papers. They car- 
ried more live news, absolutely and relatively, 
than present papers. Many were serious 
degree seldom found today. Some their com- 
mentary was distinguished and some even his- 
toric. But the whole their news was not 
directed the average citizen (who was less like 
the average newspaper reader than today). 
Reports national politics tended esoteric, 
as, indeed, much the politics the time 
seemed be. And most editorial page political 
commentary was neither distinguished nor per- 
tinent the average citizen, and where was in- 
dividualistic was more often the style 
Winnie the Pooh than Walter Lippmann. 

The other class papers were refugees from 
the brittle puritanism the small town; they were 
the tabloids and other scandal sheets that were 
sold the millions the semi-literate and not 
few the elite. 

Some papers were essentially solemn, some es- 
sentially salacious, but most were mixtures. The 
ingredients were more wildly disparate the 
same papers than found today. Most news was 
solemn; most commentary was either ponderous 
frivolous. But the same papers would carry 
running features and periodic bursts straight- 
faced sex and sensation unsophisticated and 
maudlin that today their match found only 
the the principal 
difference being that the dailies the 
presented such material serious style and dig- 
gnified makeup and the weeklies the 
scream the headlines what whispered non- 
existent the text. 

All papers, solemn salacious, reflected news 
values isolated and parochial culture. The 
big news tended scandals, crimes, natural 
disasters, sports, and other deliberate spectacles. 
The flight Charles Lindbergh got bigger 
newspaper play than the end World War 
Even The New York Times devoted its lead page- 
one space day after day the Hall-Mills murder 
trial. 

1928, the top ten stories selected United 
Press editors contained only three primarily 
social political content (the election Herbert 
Hoover, the Teapot Dome scandal, and the as- 
sassination the President-elect Mexico). The 
rest were spectacles some kind (the electrocu- 
tion Ruth Snyder, the wreck dirigible, the 
murder gangster Arnold Rothstein). The 1965 


The Covers the Dew 


But despite 
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top stories selected United Press International 
editors had seven stories primarily social 
political content (for example, the war Viet- 
nam, civil rights, passage Medicare) and only 
three spectacles, some which were social sig- 
nificance (the space probes, Church- 
ill, the northeast power failure). 

1925 only the first tremors were felt the 
newspapers the upheaval being wrought 
Sigmund Freud, John Dewey, Henry Ford, and 
others. The split personality the daily press 
was symbolized the one hand papers like 
the New York Graphic which ran fake photo- 
graphs, the most famous being 
much-married New York real estate man, 
Edward Browning, his pajamas, seeming 
chase his half-dressed bride the moment, 
Peaches Browning, crying, according the 
caption, Woof!” that moment, 
Walter Lippmann was writing editorials for Pu- 
New York World. The journalism 
Peaches Browning and Lippmann were more 
than World apart and few would have guessed 
that time that 1965 the journalism the 
daily press would have much Lippmann and 
very little Peaches Browning. But took the 


m ch x @ 
Justice Brandeis Once NRA Went Too 
Only Child Labor, Wage and Working 
Out Rural Norris Hes Been 
Friend Since the War 
ASHINGTON, June 3—One , Democrats and Republicans were 
ough j} selg doomed to defeat, but, char- 
deem the ange | to ge down fighting. 
Tt was pretty that he wanted to accept Peas's of- 
advance, fer was bitter blow. Norris was 
with the Practically lone-handed. He had 
of the Buy counted heavily on McCari's loyal- 
court. hes back to made 
thesa regarding! Was in position to aid him. 
and the But did not finger. 
The 1918 the 
mows liberal justice the party. Ae a re- 
was made permanent secre- 
form of tary of the. congreasiona] campzign 
one time continued this job 
and Mew—appointed him the 
the end the justics- always general. 
beck to his erigit~< thesis. the 


Crash, the New Deal, and the Second World War 
bring the revolution the American daily. 

1935 the public affairs column had taken 
root primitive way. Ten years before, you 
picked the Cincinnati Enquirer you saw Sam 
Hill writing tidbits and poems solid grey type 
called Life’s Detours,” but now you saw, 
large letters, Lippmann” above tex. 
set special display, bearing photograph 
the author and the standing title, ““Today and To- 
You saw the same treatment for Frank 
Kent who, like the Lippmann that day, was 
fiercely critical the New Deal. (You also saw 
Broadway drama column 25-year-old As- 
sociated Press writer named James Reston. 

Atlanta, the Journal had Drew Pearson 
Robert Allen, Hugh Johnson, and Lippmann. 
Other metropolitan papers were beginning 
reserve daily tri-weekly niches for Heywood 
Broun, Paul Mallon, Westbrook Pegler, and 
Thomas Stokes. The New York Times had 
wrenched itself from dignified anonymity order 
permit column signed Arthur Krock. But 
many papers, perhaps most, still clung the old 
tradition, like the Kansas City Star which ran 
column Paul Mallon signed only the bottom 
agate. The really big display opposite the edi- 
torial page the Star was Chapter XII 
“Three Loves” Alice Ross Culver. 

These early changes came out the wreckage 
old social order. The break-up had created 
dilemma for the American newspaper, di- 
lemma the most profound kind which, more 
than any other single item, the syndicated public 
affairs column has seemed remedy. 

Washington and all politics longer seemed 
esoteric ritual for suspect priesthood but with 
the Depression and the New Deal became 
process from which emerged family’s next meal 
the breadwinner’s job. This made the libido 
realtors seem less important and gradually 
newspapers conformed the new national values. 

But the social change created problems for the 
press. First, the urgent desire have politics ex- 
plained clearly large audience placed severe 
strain the American news tradition objec- 
tivity, which theory required the reporter and 
editor keep personal values out story and 
let the objective, documented, attributed facts 
speak for themselves. report new ideas and 
complicated legislation under these rules meant 
cumbersome conglomeration formal language, 
encapsulated debate opposing forces, depen- 
dent what public figures said even when such 
men did not usually explain the crux the mat- 
ter with precision clarity. Conventional news 
stories too often were vague, disjointed, and fre- 
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quently incomprehensible even experts, let 
alone the millions who for the first time were 
reading Page One with serious personal concern. 

The English had 
They had national press many papers pub- 
lished London and distributed all over Eng- 
land, this multiplicity relieving them the need 
for objectivity since the reader could always buy 
opposition paper for other side.” 
English writer his editor thought piece 
legislation was rubbish said so, accomplishing 
one word what might take Associated Press 
reporter ten paragraphs. (The man would 
have quote known public figure the mat- 
ter, who probably would not put the case well 
the reporter could and the man were 
being conscientious under the objectivity rule 
would then quote another public figure re- 
The American doctrine objectivity had 
obvious advantages for the reader but was 
swamped the urgent social changes that 
needed writing perception and clarity. 

The emerging new society also posed ideo- 
logical problem for the press. The great majority 
newspaper publishers bitterly opposed the New 
Deal. The doctrine objectivity did not entirely 
protect the news from their opinions, certainly 
not the selection news. But the immediate prob- 
lem came the editorial page where the pub- 
lisher tradition was free express his opinion. 
Here was the place the American newspaper 
where the press could speak explicitly and de- 


MARQUIS CHILDS 
Case Bill Veto Campaign Document 


Washington, June 5 
AS OF THIS WRITING, President Truman 
has decided to veto the controversial! 
Case bill. He will veto it not because of the 
pressure from organized labor but in spite 
of that pressure. 


The President has been snnoyed by the | 


tone of statements made by labor leaders, 
particularly that of Phjlip iced of the 
C. 1.0. They have made it far more diffi- 

cult, from the point of view of general opin- 

jon, to take the action he was inclined from 
the beginning to take. 

In the veto message which is being con- 
cocted, the President will cite his own 
record in the Senate. He will point out, too, 
that in his message to Congress recommend- 
ing drastic emergency legislation, he specif- 
ically said he did not seck permanent re- 
Strictive legisiation. Instead he recom- 
mended an exhaustive study by @ joint 
House-Senate committee which would come 
out with a comprehensive lefisiative pro- 
gram. 

Of course. there are men around the Pres- 


ident who continue to urge him to sign the . 


bill. They argue that thereby he would 
show his independence and appeal to a much 
wider segment of opinion. 
* "The Case bill could never be described as 
# vicious bill. But the Senate added certain 
provisions of doubtful workebility. including 
the cooling-off period. which could appar- 
ently be circumvented by unions determined 
to strike without reference to the mediation 
process. 
Weight of Politics 

Then, fecing up to the polifical music, the 

y ws that the weight of politic 


backed in this by Seerétary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace 

By an interesting coincidence, Wallace 
was speaking in New York on the same 
night that President Truman went to the 

| nation on the radio in the rail-strike crisis. 

| Wallace was speaking at the tenth anniver- 
sary dinner of the American Labor Party. 

| In his speech he gave strong support to 

| President Truman. His eudience was made 
up largely of left-wing labor — and 

eccused by 

liberals who deserted the Labor Party of 

| being. under Communist domination. This 

| audience was startled to hear Wallace say: 

' elect delegates to the 
tions. This lessens yout influence. Ai 

| Progressive third party which attempts to 

, Operate will find, because of the laws in 
Most states, that it will guararitee a reaction-. 

| ary victory by dividing the votes of the 
Progressives.” 

| All the More Surprising 

i This was all the more surprising since 
Wallace himself had involved in 

| the election campaign. of Johannes - Steel, 

| defeated American Labor Party candidste 
Tor Congress in New York City. 

Wallace's aides explain his involvement 
sin this way. They say that Sjeel wrote to 
hum declaring he intended to go Inta politics 
and that Wallace wrote a letter approving 
the step. This was never intended as an 
endorsement of Steel's candidacy. 

Elmer Benson, chairman of PAA. C.'s 
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scriptively about public affairs. But the page hap- 
pened place that the was over- 
whelmingly opposed majority the popula- 
tion’s opinions, and this imbalance was aggra- 
vated the widespread incidence monopoly, 
that other editorial could give “the other 
side.” Already the mid-thirties almost 1,200 
the 1,400 cities the United States with daily 
papers had monopoly papers. the local pub- 
lisher, burning with zeal explain the dangers 
saw the New Deal, also felt the pressure 
newly aroused readership not only opposed 
the publisher’s social values but becoming aware 
press monopoly time when the country 
was being swept reformist passion against 
all monopolies. 

The answer both the cumbersome style 
objectivity and the monopoly unpopular editorial 
was the syndicated column, although was 
practice that took years spread. permitted 
concise and pungent characterization public 
events from identifiable human being and, 
the publisher desired, chance display 
other 

The New York World-Telegram for June 
1935, for example, ran columnist who had been 
New Dealer, Hugh Johnson, who preached 
the early New Deal gospel, but also ran West- 
brook Pegler, who propounded anti-New Deal- 
ism, anarchy, and vigilantism. The World-Tele- 
gram ran standing disclaimer with the Johnson 
column, “What General Johnson writes his own 
but Pegler including the 
Pegler column June 1935, which read: 

good time point out that the two 
young men who were pried out jail San 
Jose, California, and hanged from tree under 
informal conditions for kidnapping one the 
neighborhood boys and banging him over the 
skull with concrete block are still dead and 
will never kidnap anyone San Jose 
murderers were guilty, but took mob guar- 
antee that they would get all they had coming 
and thwart the weakness Governors and the 
cunning lawyers.” 

Yet the revolution multiple opinion had 
only started. The same day Pegler praised lynch- 
ing, the Kansas City Star comparable editorial 
space ran Chapter “Three Loves.” 

was World War that solidified the revo- 
lution public affairs commentary. Instead 
the public concern with food and jobs, character- 
istic the Great Depression, was concern for 
the lives sons and husbands, and the nation 
itself. the same time millions young men 
found themselves other parts the world which 
never again would seem remote and unimportant, 


Bennett and the Rebel Generals 


ROWLAND and ROBERT NOVAK 


Santo Domingo. vous, dejected and not at ease Bosch- 

or mordant dis- in his role as the country's on 
putes between the United Dew president. 

States Embassy here and ttad- He came quickly to the 

ers of the revolution, none arms to civilians. Widespread 
ing and mistreatment of 

innocent feople had also been 

tolerated. 

Bennett asserted that this 
Communist infiltration was 
undeniable, citing Castro-style 
Propaganda over the rebel- 
controlled TV station. 

He was accused of talking 
: details. He replied that his 
never again would Point: Unable to contain the 
pecan ‘of, Gen. Wessin y Wessin (whose type of detail as important. 

Duarte River into -he' When asked i 

Caamano publicly denounced Santo Domingo), Molina Urena Wein 
for belittling the revolution. bardment rebel 


asked Bennett to attend 
Now for the time, with the the advance, 


neg Bennet 
possible to United forces and help arrange a 


truce. 
Bennet! and the Feb Bennet times the previous dav in 
aders, ly sought i Must cease, remind- Each 

his intervention mediator the rebel leaders that they 
pogo their reeling forces themselves had the 

temporarily dominant ide three days earlier bassador, - 
military machine Gen. Wes- and that this called forth 
sin y Wessin. Counter-action from Wessin y E i 
NERVOUS REBEL w 


It was this pregnant meet- 
ing that led rebel leader Col. 
Francisco Caamano Deno to 


1965: Journal has one the newer teams 


especially when postwar television kept alive the 
sense immediacy. The war shook the American 
assumption that the United States immune 
historical tragedy. After the war public con- 
cern with serious issues did not dissolve into trivia 
and isolation had after World War 
owners nuclear bombs, the country felt last- 
ing sense anxiety and responsibility. 

1946, the daily printed interpretation 
public events had 
though still relatively small size. Papers reg- 
ularly printed alone various ideological 
mixes such writers Walter Lippmann, Drew 
Pearson, Marquis Childs, Samuel Grafton, David 
Lawrence, Lowell Mellett, Dorothy 
Raymond Moley, Frank Kent, 
Ernest Lindley, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, Peter 
Westbrook Pegler, Thomas Stokes, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The New York Times was printing not only 
Arthur Krock his own name but Anne 
McCormick. The Kansas City Star was printing 
Walter Lippmann, Doris Fleeson, and novel. 

1955 the stable commentators was en- 
larged almost its present size and had al- 
ready been installed favored space with special 
display. Roscoe Drummond, George Sokolsky, 
Fulton Lewis Jr., and Bob Considine were new 
names regular syndicated print. The New York 
Times was printing Sulzberger’s column 
with his byline the editorial page. The Kansas 
City Star was running William Ryan, Roscoe 


Shortly before 4 p.m. on Bennett recalled the US. tel that very morning, when 
April 27, one day before Pres- had supported President Bosch rebel riflemen forced Ameri- 
ident Johnson's fateful order to the end and had made clear an ciyjlians to the ground 2 
to land the Marines. Caamano, its emphatic disapproval of wv their heads. iy 
Molina U and about 15 his overthrow by the gene, ain declined to at- 
advisors als that, he said. was Iks. no 
eisy'’s ond 
fr tied store 
4 


Drummond, Jay Hayden, David Lawrence, 
James Reston, and Chapter XII 
Frances Sarah Moore. 

Today there greater display the mass and 
individual papers syndicated public affairs 
columns than ever before. The Washington Eve- 
ning Star, for example, the first week June, 
1965 period from which examples for other 
years were observed) ran Richard Wilson, Max 
Freedman, David Lawrence, Eric Sevareid, 
Charles Bartlett, Doris Fleeson, James Kilpatrick, 
Joseph Kraft, and Constantine Brown. The 
Atlanta Journal ran David Lawrence, Evans and 
Novak, Joseph Alsop, William Buckley, Drew 
Pearson, Doris Fleeson, Barry Goldwater, and 
James Reston. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer ran Walter Lipp- 
mann, Victor Riesel, Evans and Novak, William 
Buckley, David Lawrence, Jenkins Lloyd Jones, 
and Roscoe Drummond. 

The New York Times had converted its edito- 
rial page attractive horizontal makeup and 
was running name, James Reston, Sulz- 
berger, Arthur Krock, and Russell Baker. 

The Kansas City Star finally dropped its novels 
and after about week complaints older 
subscribers settled down apparent readership 
bliss with the same space devoted William 
White, Arthur Krock, David Lawrence, Henry 
Taylor, James Kilpatrick, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, and Ralph McGill. 

The dramatic growth the institution 
regular printed commentary the fruit fun- 
damental change American society and 
newspaper readers. 

Newspapers today are physically larger than 
they used be, average pages 1964 
compared with But there hasbeen 
significant increase non-advertising space. 
Because advertising the last forty years has 
grown from per cent per cent, the num- 
ber non-advertising pages remained about 
17. But increased use photographs, white space, 
and other attention-getting display devices, and 
enormously expanded syndicated features, has 
sharply reduced the amount daily space de- 
voted live news until not rare have 
large metropolitan daily average but columns 
day for hard news. This same paper might 
devote six columns day public affairs col- 
umns, the most attractive space beyond page 
one, which one measure the exalted role 
the syndicated oracle. 

The overwhelming majority these columns 
are serious and presuppose popular awareness 
the most important foreign and national news. 
They are institution resting new base 
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readers unknown our own past and perhaps 
that any other society. 

The newspaper audience for serious news 
the 1920’s was probably per cent American 
families. Today close per cent. The 
distribution income, education, and other in- 
struments wide social contact have undergone 
profound changes since the (changes that 
most newspaper publishers sadly 

1929, for example, only per cent the 
population lived families with incomes 
$6,000 more, today over half the popylation 
does (using constant 1962 dollars). High schools 
manufacture newspaper readers: 1920 only 
per cent the eligible age group finished high 
school; today per cent. 1925 there was 
one radio for every 42,000 Americans; today 
ownership almost universal and television 
per cent homes. The behavior the new 
American audience radically changed, includ- 
ing the involvement public affairs. Home 
ownership, the number families with children 
school and the duration school attendance, 
concern with property taxes and automobile 
facilities, the amount travel have all produced 
new reader, with new interests and new rates 
absorption for serious information. the last 
ten years the sale books, for example, has dou- 
bled but the greatest single category increase 
was social and economic subjects and this en- 
joyed 370 per cent increase sales. 

the 1924 presidential election, per cent 
the eligible voters went the polls; 1964 
was per cent. 

The absolute size this new audience sig- 
nificant, quite apart from the change propor- 
tions. The over-$6000 income category used 
contain 18,000,000 Americans, now over 90,000- 
000. 1940 the number American adults who 
had gone beyond eighth grade was 27,000,000, 
but 1964 was 67,000,000. The number 
people who voted for president 1924 was 
29,000,000 and 1964, 71,000,000. The num- 
ber white collar, managerial, skilled, and pro- 
fessional workers 1920 was 16,000,000, 
1965 was 41,000,000. And 1965, the re- 
maining 29,000,000 workers unskilled, labor- 
ing, and farm jobs had more and better educa- 
tion than the whole population 1920. 

this demographic revolution that supports 
the institution the national analyst serious 
news. quantity and quality the commentator 
vastly improved over his early counterparts the 
1930s, though not without his deficiencies, 
personally and institution. Like most the 
newspapers which appears better than 
ever but his audience even better. 


~ 


Fourth quarter, 1965: 
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SURGERY BLACKOUT PEACE 


Comment three puzzles: What pills did the President take? Why 
did the lights out? Which comes first peace feeler denial? 


Those White House 
tranquilizers 


the morning October 24, readers across 
the nation opened their Sunday papers learn 
that Bill Don Moyers had pronounced the nation’s 
press and times, and 

the same page least one distinguished 
morning newspaper there appeared account 
press conference held Mr. Moyers and Dr. 
George Hallenbeck, the Mayo Clinic surgeon who 
had deftly removed President Johnson’s gall blad- 
der sixteen days earlier. The story said had been 
disclosed the press conference that Mr. Johnson 
had been under mild sedation from time time 
during his stay the hospital, statements 
the contrary White House 

Since Mr. Moyers had been named press sec- 
retary the President three months before, and 
since common consent was, 31, the single 
most influential and powerful adviser the Presi- 
dent the United States, his views the nation’s 
press are more than casual interest. 

This particularly true since, tightly con- 
trolled story such surgical operation the 
President, the press almost wholly dependent 


what the White House tells it. such situation, 
the press cannot accurate what the White 
House announces inaccurate. Consequently, the 
record what was said the subject 
dential sedation bears examination the light 
Mr. Moyers’ views press inaccuracy. 

The press secretary made known his views 
aired over the Storer Broadcasting Company. 
Newsmen, like government officials, are only hu- 
man, said, and “that’s why think that the 
press necessity, but dangerous 

Asked Linton Wells, director the Wash- 
ington News Bureau Storer Broadcasting, 
whether the news media were Mr. 
Moyers replied, part: “Yes, think they are 
too picayune from time time and too inaccu- 
rate about what they are picayune about.” 

for himself, Mr. Moyers said, tried 
follow the old maxim: the truth you can, 
but you can’t tell the truth, don’t tell lie.” 

added later the interview that 
are not deliberately inaccurate. They’re not delib- 
erately deceptive.” 

Can the same always said for the White 
House? 

The press conference which the Presidential 
sedation cat popped out the bag was held 
the East Room the White House Friday, 
October 22, but was embargoed for Sunday 
morning release. it, Mr. Moyers disclosed 
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that before the President went into surgery, 
met secretly with General Eisenhower aboard 
plane Andrews Air Force base discuss Presi- 
dential operations. From that conversation 
emerged, among other things, “the decision 
completely candid all times with the press and 
the people.” 

Dr. Hallenbeck echoed Mr. Moyers’ senti- 
ments. The Mayo surgeon assured the assembled 
newsmen that “it the knowledge...of the 
President’s wish have all matters connected 
with his recent illness handled with candor that, 
course, brings here with you.” 

The press conference went smoothly enough 
until, halfway through, this exchange 


Doctor, were told over several days 
that the President had restless nights, sleepless 
nights and much discomfort but there had been 
sedation. there any reason for not giving 
him sedation? 

DR. HALLENBECK: No; just mild from time 
time. This sort discomfort and nights that 
don’t pass quickly nights should, any 
you have ever had major surgery feel you will 
understand this. 

Doctor, you say there was mild sedation? 

DR. HALLENBECK: From time time. 


Skilled the operating room, Dr. Hal- 
lenbeck was admittedly out his milieu facing 
the press. must have been with vast sense 
relief that the White House bundled him off 
Rochester, Minnesota, later that same afternoon. 

Still, there was. bit vague, but the 
record. The President was under seda- 
tion time time.” 

Close students the manner which the 
White House press office handled the Presidential 
operation might well conclude that some the 
things said and done were designed preserve 
the LBJ Paul Bunyan image the superman who 
walks seven league boots, man who, Mr. 
Moyers put the Storer interview, “is bigger 
than life and that includes every respect.” 

Certainly Paul Bunyan would never caught 
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taking pheno Miltown. The suggestion that 
the Bunyan syndrome may have affected the of- 
fice the President’s press secretary only of- 
fered possible diagnosis what happened. 

But the transcripts the press briefings 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, during and after the 
operation, are matter public record. 

October 12:15 p.m., not long after 
the President was wheeled out the operating 
room, there occurred this and 


sedation heavy light, how char- 
acterized? 

MR. MOYERS: think the answer supplied 
the fact that, said, the President was 
partially awake shortly after 10. visited with 
him and carried conversation with him 
11. 


the same press conference, Mr. Moyers re- 
plied don’t know” when asked the President 
had received any sedation the night before the 
operation. Later October Mr. Moyers, 
when asked again, said that the President “re- 
ceived the usual preoperative sedation.” 

Next day, 11:30 a.m., Dr. James Cain, the 
President’s family physician, was asked whether 
the President was under “any sedation will 
taking sleeping pills ease the pain?” 

Dr. Cain replied: usual type thing the 
first day after the operation.” 

This was, after all, only twenty-four hours after 
the operation. From that point on, however, the 
White House denied glided over any sugges- 
tion that the President might under sedation. 
October 11, for example, Mr. Moyers an- 
nounced 

“The President had probably his most un- 
pleasant night since the operation. The mild seda- 
tion that they were using was not 


You say was not using the sedation? 

MR. MOYERS: That correct mild 
sedation that had been used was not used last 
night. 

October a.m.: 

May ask whether not the taking 
the President off the mild sedation that had 
been receiving, that considered routine 
procedure this time and will remain off 
mild sedation from now on? 

MR. MOYERS: was considered routine. 
came the point the President’s recovery 


which not typical other patients recover- 
ing from similar operation. whether 
will remain off, don’t know but assume the 
answer yes. {Italics provided. 

October 12, 11:15 a.m.: 

Bill, has had any sedation since day 
before yesterday? 

MR. MOYERS: don’t believe so. 

October 14, a.m.: 

There mild sedation that he’s been 
getting? 

MR. MOYERS: No. 

October 15, 10:53 a.m. (with Joseph Laitin, as- 
sistant White House press 

there some reason the doctors don’t 
want give him sleeping pills? 

MR. LAITIN: No, none that know of. 
just isn’t required. The distress had did not 
require any sleeping pills any kind nar- 
under any sedation and not taking any sleep- 
ing pills. 

October 18, 11:21 a.m. 
There still sedation, that right? 
MR. MOYERS: That correct. 

October 20, 11:10 a.m.: 

there any way that the doctors can 
help him sleep better? 

MR. MOYERS: think the absence seda- 
tives due the feeling that progress in- 
evitable terms his recovery, and, fact, 
aided the fact that not taking them. 


Two days later, course, came Dr. Hallen- 
beck’s delightfully candid reply. The President 
had sedation, after all, “just mild from time 
time.” 

The surgeon’s remark may have caused some 
alarm the White House, for Saturday, Octo- 
ber 23, the day after Dr. Hallenbeck left town 
but before the embargoed press conference could 
hit the Sunday papers the President himself 
had something say about sedatives. 

Aboard the President’s jet winged toward 
Texas, Mr. Moyers told reporters that Mr. John- 
son would come out his compartment and chat 
with them. The President stood the aisle, 
dressed light tan linen jacket, chocolate 
trousers, and pink button-down shirt. 

have had sedatives,” the President an- 
nounced. 


“The surgeons have one word for sedatives, but 
Dr. Cain says they are two different things. What 


general terms—next year’s leg- 
lislative program, the role 
Presidential assistant, and Mr. 
sense humor. But 
much the interview involved 
his feelings about the press 
with whom deals every day. 
expressed some these 
feelings rather sharply, among 
them these: 

Washington Press, 
“tends write its 
matter, and then, 
seek out facts for it.” 

reads show “very poor judg- 
ment,” and are “very poorly 
informed.” gave the ex- 
ample reporter who wrote 
that the President had ordered 
Vice Humphrey 


Further comment: from story The New York 
Times, January 11, 1966, about Moyers 


has been giving since I’ve had heart 
attack, every afternoon almost, help rest, 
mild slows you down little bit, 
but you want sleep immediately they 
give you something put you sleep. 

during the day the hospital they 
would give that type tranquilizer, not 
{name strong tranquilizer}, took 
{name the strong tranquilizer} once while 
during the campaign, but I’ve had this 
{name mild but it’s had any 
sedative effect, felt it.” 

the Driskill Hotel Austin, after the plane 
had landed, Mr. Moyers told the newsmen that 
the President wanted all the trade names the 
pills had mentioned off the record. Mr. 
Moyers asked that the words “mild 
used wherever two well-known tranquilizers 
had been mentioned Mr. Johnson, and the 
words tranquilizer” substituted for the 
name the stronger drug. 

short, for days after the operation, the press 
was told that Mr. Johnson was receiving seda- 
tives. Then Dr. Hallenbeck revealed had re- 
ceived sedatives “from time time.” Then the 
President himself said had received “no seda- 
tives.” would have been impossible for the 
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press have reported the truth whatever 
such confusing and contradictory set 
circumstances. 

Why did the White House appear such 
extraordinary lengths obscure the question 
whether and/or how much President Johnson 
was under sedation the post-operative period? 
The desire preserve the Bunyanesque image 
perhaps only partial explanation. One can only 
speculate here, but might well have been con- 
sidered important the White House down- 
play and minimize any idea that the chief execu- 
tive was under sedation, times groggy, un- 
able, even “from time time” make the deci- 
sions that might required his office the 
nuclear age. 

Certainly, any admission that Mr. Johnson was 
under heavy frequent sedation would turn 
have raised the question why Vice-President 
Humphrey had not been handed the reins 
government Acting President, provided 
for the informal written disability agreement 
adopted the President and the Vice-President. 
The White House studiously avoided conferring 
that Mr. Humphrey even when the 
President was under anaesthesia. 

These are difficult questions, not easily an- 
swered. But for the nation’s press, the problem 
accuracy began even earlier, October when 
the President revealed that was going into the 
hospital. said: 

“At the ranch September felt some 
pains stomach which seemed the re- 
sult something had eaten. The White House 
physician, Dr. Burkley, examined 
early that morning and because the location 
the pain, suspected gall bladder trouble.” 

And what was the White House press corps 
told September the day that the President 
was examined “early that morning”? The tran- 
script for that day shows the following: 

MR. LAITIN: The President slept late this 
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morning. will winding some paper- 

work today. 

Re-reading transcripts White House press 
briefings may dull work, but rewarding. 
Perhaps picayune argue that Mr. Moyers 
need not have sanitized from the official transcript 
the names common tranquilizers that millions 
Americans, along with their President, use 
every day. the other hand, the editing cer- 
tainly made the remarks released the public 
less accurate. 

October 26, two days after the Sunday 
which Mr. Moyers’ remarks about press inaccu- 
racy were published, the press secretary an- 
nounced that the President had signed the two- 
billion-dollar rivers and harbors bill. 

Reporters checked and discovered this was in- 
accurate. Later the day, Mr. Moyers conceded 
that the President had not signed the rivers and 
harbors bill. had fact signed bill permit 
Raffaella Achilli, 17-year-old Italian orphan 
girl, enter this country live with her aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Armando Loretucci, 
Trenton, 
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Everybody was 
the dark 


The news stories the great northeastern 
power blackout were essentially attempts solve 
mystery. They suffered from the obvious diffi- 
culty that the power companies themselves did 
not know what had caused the blackout, but they 
suffered from two more deeply rooted difficulties, 
too. The first these was the necessity convey- 
ing large amount background technical 
subject, because was evident from the first that 
the power grid was the basic element. While sev- 
eral stories gave reasonably accurate and com- 
prehensible description the grid, they relegated 
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secondary position and imbued with 
taken-for-granted character. This was natural 
enough view the fact that the grid has been 
existence for number years, but the awk- 
ward truth that the grid’s existence was not 
known the newspaper public. One suspects 
that was not known all the newspaper writers 
either. Bob Considine began his lead story the 
New York Journal-American with this sentence: 
Deprived light and power preposter- 
ous breakdown electrical ‘grid’ near Niag- 
ara Falls, groping 

The second difficulty was that identifying 
the question that needed answered. One 
electric light going out for one minute isn’t news. 
Was the extent the blackout (the whole north- 
eastern United States) the duration (13 hours 
midtown Manhattan) the real mystery? 

The angry tone Considine’s story points 
possibly important psychological block the 
way reporting the crisis. The World-Telegram 
editorialized November 10: 


daylight, the sabotage theory still seems 
plausible. It’s either that the most monu- 
mental inefficiency the history public 
utilities. 

any case, “mechanical failure” cannot 
sabotage, then was human failure 
the most incomprehensible sort. 


Had the World-Telegram editorial writer read 
the story page the same issue, under the 
head, “It’s Still Big “There was one 
area general agreement about the breakdown,” 
said the story, summarizing expert opinion. “It 
was not caused deliberately.” 

Times editorial November was super- 
ficially more sophisticated 


The one thing that has emerged that the 
technologically advanced concept regional 
pool feed power from one area another 
periods peak demand far from fool- 
proof. Until the weaknesses this system can 
discovered and corrected, the nation re- 
mains dangerously vulnerable paralysis 
its power supply. 

This was apparent reversal the judgment 
Times writer Gene Smith the previous day’s 


issue: “There question that last 


Take your pick 


sets off spark electrical dis- 
turbance someone had thrown rock into 
switches. convulsed control boards. drained 
generators and tripped them out 

Earl Ubell,.Herald Tribune, November 


sudden drain St. Lawrence power, cut- 
ting off relay stations and withdrawing electric 
energy from cooperating power systems was 
the underlying cause Tuesday night’s black- 
out. 

caused the drain the big 

James Desmond, News, November 


major component the Northeast Power Pool, 
somehow went wrong, and caused the Great 

Charles Roland, Journal-American, 
November 


power failure furthered the cause connecting 
all the power systems the country into one 

There certain amount misconception ap- 
parent both the editorial and the Smith 
story. power pool, regional national, can 
foolproof the sense that human mechani- 
cal failures can never occur. Therefore safeguards 
must built in, and some the safeguards must 
take the form cutoffs, isolate section the 
pool where trouble has developed. Given the fluid 
system which there would never danger 
temporary shutdown over more less wide 
area. 

Thus Difficulty No. referred above, the 
question geographical extent vs. duration 
the main point issue, comes the fore. Sup- 
pose that power had been restored New York 
after ten minutes? How big story would the 
blackout have been? Suppose had been restored 
even after two hours? the other hand, sup- 
pose the blackout had lasted long did but 
had affected New York City and suburbs only? 
Would not have been major story all the 
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Radio’s night 


Le Pelley in the Christian Science Monitor 


Not since the triumph television had 
radio had such night. The glowing screens 
many northeastern cities went cold during 
the power blackout November 9-10 and 
radio was left carry on. 

Radio gathered enthusiastic praise for its 
work. What did, mostly, was reassure, 
let the listeners know that more 
had happened than power failure. The 
details were occasionally wrong, necessarily, 
but the tone was calm and the advice stay 
put, stay off the telephone was sound. 

The exception the rule appeared 

the 50,000-watt Rochester, New 
York, which, Newsweek’s words, 
exaggerated reports looting p.m. and 
had spend the next six hours discounting 
its own letter Newsweek 
from the station president did not clarify 
matters: early broadcasts* re- 
porting looting were told and retold until 
the networks were saying that there was 
widespread looting and rioting the city. 
One such report was inadvertently carried 
over WHAM during network feed from 
American Broadcasting Co., with which 
WHAM affiliated. The station repeatedly 
denied reports serious looting during the 
evening, not only reassure its audience, 
but also correct the networks, which could 
not reached more normal means 
communication.” 


*By Ed. 
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same? From the point view importance 
New York newspaper readers, there 
scarcely any doubt. Even from the national and 
world points view, long blackout New 
York City seems considerably more significant 
than short one the whole Northeast. 

Yet this truth was little evident either the 
early the follow-up stories. There was never 
any question failure inside Consolidated Edi- 
son’s New York City system. The trigger was 
from the very first accurately north Con 
territory. Yet the inability Con get 
its system back into operation was given very 
scant attention. The Ubell and Desmond stories 
did not mention it. Gene Smith the Times 
gave this explanation: 


This not just simple matter pressing 
button and starting power generator. The 
restoration starts with isolating the power sys- 
tem each area make sure that electric- 
ity may come into the local area and cause 
power surges that could result new power 
failures. [Actually, this not formidable 
problem. 

Then all power plants the system must 
refired and worked their generating 
capacities. 

Refired? Worked their generating capa- 
cities? This classic example the trouble 
with much technical news reporting. The sen- 
tence reads all right until you ask yourself what 
the world means. you turn generator off 
keep from being overloaded underloaded, 
whatever (depending which paper you 
read seemed the matter, why couldn’t you 
simply turn back soon you had cut 
loose from the trouble area? 

Peter Kihss the Times November gave 
this explanation (far down his story) 


Then took hours for auxiliary power 
each station build and get individual 
stations functioning again. Switches had 
closed, sometimes hand, and sometimes 
controls. 

After this very inadequate explanation the 
delay the start-up, Kihss quoted Con 
spokesman the need for “spinning reserve” 
meet emergencies, Con having seized the 
opportunity promote its pet project (opposed 
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the Times aesthetic grounds) for pumped- 
storage facility Storm King Mountain. 


reserve” [wrote surplus 
capacity generator that actually operat- 
ing. For example, 400,000 kilowatt generator 
might supplying 350,000 kilowatts fill its 
demand, leaving 50,000 “spinning,” 
but reserve. 

True enough far goes, but the reader 
certainly left with some legitimate questions. 
Why spinning reserve needed all? Why can’t 
electric power stored, storage batteries? 
why can’t generator built and left stand- 
ing, without spinning? 

The Wall Street Journal November con- 
tained casual hint that very well have 
been followed up. Buried far down the jump 
the lead story was statement Southern 
California Edison spokesman who mentioned 
that his company had back-up hydroelectric 
generating system, which could used re-start 
shut-down steam generators. understand this 
was part the problem the Northeast last 
night,” said the Californian. 

That may rank the understatement the 
blackout. 

The World-Telegram said: “The blackout 
lasted long because the length time re- 
quired generate substitute power Con Ed’s 
five power local power units 
Con spokesman explained} must build 
tremendous heat gradual rate order run 
the turbines the power 

Why must they? 

U.S. News World Report (November 22) 
gave this explanation Q-&-A analysis: 


Why did power come back quickly 
some places and only after hours others? 


Some electric companies 


equipment that they put into operation. Others 
had re-start furnaces. And some suffered 
damage generators when safety devices 
didn’t function fast enough. Consolidated Edi- 
son New York City said three its large 
generators were damaged. 


Note first that the three damaged generators 
did not prevent Con from restoring near- 
normal power morning, and consequently 


cannot held responsible for the delay. But 
note above all the completely neutral tone. Not 
intimation credit the first set companies 
blame the second set. 

The Times November carried story 
from Washington mentioning that the Federal 
Power Commission was querying the power com- 
panies the re-start delay. Times editorial 
that day harped the fact that there was not 
enough “‘auxiliary electricity available main- 
tain least minimum essential services.” 

Bear that statement mind moment. 
Time magazine November gave the best 
explanation why Con was slow start: 


Once steam turbine stops, its shaft cools 
and shrinks: must brought gradually 
generating speed, will not have the 
proper relationship its bearings and may 
trast, sluice gates can simply cranked open 
let gushing water turn the great turbines 
gravity. 

Thus Ontario Hydro-Electric, with 
water-powered plants, managed restore its 
first current Toronto less than hour. 
Rochester Gas and Electric used three small 
stations where generators could powered 
the Genesee River actuate two its larger 
plants; the lights were again p.m. 


This information was buried deep inside the 
lengthy report and given 
weight. Yet here the crux the story, above 
all for New Yorkers. Con can’t re-start its 
generators promptly after system-wide shut- 
down, though Ontario, Rochester, and many 
others can. This not the place criticize Con 
Edison. But view the very evident motiva- 
tion anger will great. Great and justi- 
ominously wrote Considine.) for criticism 
Con Ed, amazing that this defect received 
critical notice whatsoever. 

This brings back the editorial 
November 14. Had electricity” 
amount envisioned the Times been available, 
would probably have sufficed re-start Con 
Ed’s generators and there would have been little 
need for emergency power. This also brings 
back Con Ed’s pet pumped-storage facility. 
Pumped-storage consists arrangement for 
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lifting water high with surplus power during 
off-periods, and then letting the water run down- 
hill produce power for peak periods. Pumped 
storage oddity, that takes more power 
lift the water than can extracted from 
going down, but because the peak-load prob- 
lem it’s economically sensible arrangement. 
Would such facility have been useful re-start- 
ing Con Ed’s generators? George Syvertson, who 
mentioned the facility the Herald Tribune 
November 14, said, “Some experts doubted 
whether even the Cornwall plant could have 
saved the city’s system. They pointed out that Con 
was one the last systems the and 
‘stalled out’ before itself from 
the grid.” But this leaves the question entirely 
unanswered. Could the Cornwall (Storm King)’ 
plant have been re-started promptly and then 
used re-start the others? 

This question was apparently never addressed 
Con Ed. But the answer ultimately came 
out. the wake the FPC report President 
Johnson, Con man grabbed the opportunity 
give and was stunner. Yet appeared 
only the Times, far this writer observed, 
and there was buried far, far back second- 
ary story page 41: 


“If had this plant tap the night 
the Con official said, “New 
York would have had power hour after the 
lights went 


The Times, that moment, could turn have 
grabbed the opportunity demand Con 
why some quick-start alternative facility, perhaps 
much cheaper thing than Cornwall, wasn’t al- 
ready part the Con system. 

But was war lost opportunities. 

Whatever the final word from government and 
industry investigators, the blackout points 
dangerous and deceptive area news reporting 
that Horace Greeley never had worry about. 
The well-advertised science explosion probably 
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easier handle than the technical-news explo- 
sion, because science news tends come tidy 
packages, such papers read conventions, 
Nobel prize awards. Technical news, that is, news 
the engineering fields, may simply happen, like 
the blackout. Reporters and editors without ben- 
efit special background must deal with 
the spur the moment. Further, although sci- 
ence news frequently has controversial aspect, 
the controversy generally limited the scien- 
tists. technical news, the public frequently 
directly involved. And often the press itself has 
strong opinions. Yet again and again newspapers 
show lack understanding the technical 
side technical question. 

The Triborough Bridge Authority’s proposal 
bridge over the middle Long Island Sound 
was widely attacked most New York news- 
papers the ground that would aesthetic 
and social damage the suburban towns at, 
either end the bridge. Nobody, however, ques- 
tioned either the technical feasibility the radical 
bridge design the cost estimate. enough 
known about the Sound bottom justify the airy 
$130,000,000 calculated the Triborough’s en- 
gineering consultant firm? Will the Defense De- 
parment permit 1,200-foot main span, essential 
holding the cost down (barely half the length 
the Bronx-Whitestone and Throgs Neck main 
may that the Triborough’s plan 
eminently rational, but were city editor 
who felt doubts about the wisdom the project 
other grounds, would certainly have re- 
porters probe these questions. 

enormous amount coverage has been 
given the water shortage, but the amount edu- 
cation given the public has been rather slight. 
The volume coverage may even have helped 
obscure major point, which that owing the 
cost transporting and processing it, water 
commodity and must paid for. This what 
metering is, least, should be, all about 
finding more money buy water. 

The walk-in-space Russian Colonel Leonov 
raised another kind technical-news problem 
the interesting angle that completely over- 
looked. Despite tremendous quantitative cover- 
age, was not till week later that the Times, 
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any other paper, disclosed (and quite casually 
that) the answer question that had occurred 
immediately engineers and scientists. Yes, 
get out his capsule, Colonel Leonov had used 
old-fashioned airlock, invaluable tool gen- 
erations underwater tunnelers 
builders. 

The Port Authority’s projected twin- 
tower skyscraper the lower West Side 
instance the same thing. The architectural fea- 
tures the building were fully reported. But the 
architectural features, the extent that they 
have any exceptional interest all, stem from 
really breathtaking engineering design the 
building will supported not steel skeleton, 
like every existing New York skyscraper, but 
bearing walls composed steel columns, the big- 
gest building revolution since the Eiffel Tower. 

think there are two directions which 
newspaper might try improve its technical 
reporting. One would train (or hire) writ- 
ers with technical backgrounds. There are 
number excellent science writers, and there 
appears reason why big paper should 
not have equally good engineering writers. The 
Times has already taken the lead adding 
“technical second direction move 
would make better use outside experts. 
One the best commentaries the blackout 
appeared the letters column, over the 
signature member the engineering faculty 
Clarkson Tech. Short and the point, was 
the most illuminating early comment read. 
Why didn’t the papers talk the Institute 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers, headquar- 
tered New York? 


The National Society Professional Engineers 
has just been disconcerted survey which 
showed that “the public does not know what en- 
gineers do.” This led Engineering News-Record 
recommend that being 
mystified about what and begin com- 
municate news and views, facts and background 
information about what they are doing that con- 
cerns the public.” How about little get-together 
between engineers and press? dialogue, maybe? 

book reviewer recently compared “the 
Golden Gate...nearly 9,000 feet.,.to the 
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Brooklyn Bridge’s 1,600.” That 9,000 feet the 
Golden Gate’s whole overall length, including 
side spans and approach spans. The Golden 
Gate’s main span 4,200 feet, interesting fig- 
ure because only barely exceeded the Ver- 
razano-Narrows’ 4,260. far overall length 
bridges concerned, nobody takes the slightest 
interest them, because many, like the Tribor- 
ough’s Long Island Sound project, run for miles. 

man who has just finished reading two 
bridge books can make mistake like that, how 
can you find fault with news reporter? 


JOSEPH GIES 


peace feeler 


Control and distortion the news govern- 
ment has long been decried the press, but less 
heard about control and distortion news 
the press itself. One recent incident taught 
much about the nature news gathering and 
distribution our present curious state non- 
war war. model case history its kind: 
story about Hanoi was the 
original source the news and was object 
lesson how the other half lives that is, what 

“Case the Hanoi peace offer” began 
the night November 16, 1965, most un- 
likely place for Viet Nam story Passaic, New 
Jersey and most unlikely occasion the 
annual convention the bankers and affiliates 
the New Jersey Trust Company. 

The bankers had invited the speaker 
their dinner and had indicated they would like 
hear about European affairs, notably General 
Gaulle. But these days almost impossible 
speak international affairs without having 
someone eventually bring Viet Nam. 

The subject was particularly exciting that 
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night, for many the guests had just read the 
Eric Sevareid article Look about his last meet- 
ing with Adlai Stevenson. was prominently men- 
tioned the article, for had dined with Steven- 
son Paris just before had gone London 
and his sudden death. The Sevareid article had 
become national issue because the State De- 
partment decided break its silence the sub- 
ject peace feelers and confirm the truth 
what Stevenson had told namely, that there 
had been two serious peace feelers Hanoi, be- 
fore and after the presidential elections, and that 
both had been rejected the administration. 

The bankers expressed their concern their 
questions me: How was possible for the ad- 
ministration conceal such information? Wasn’t 
there some valid reason? Without any exception 
that could find, they supported the President’s 
policies Viet Nam, but they were disturbed 
about the control news. 

trying answer them, mentioned that 
there were surely more peace feelers than had 
yet heard about. cited third that had been 
told high French authority some 
months earlier. had said that, the last day 
the bombing pause May, 1965, representa- 
tive Hanoi had met Paris with French of- 
ficial and proposed that sound out the United 
States the possibilities cease-fire, without 
putting any conditions the exploration. 

Several hours later, return home New 
York, secretarial service told that The As- 
sociated Press had been calling urgently. 
called and the overnight man said wanted 
check out some statements had made the 
bankers’ convention. They had been phoned 
him the stringer the dinner. had the 
story straight, except some details that corrected. 

Early the next morning the WNEw radio news 
editor called read the wire and ask 
for voice version for our news shows. was 
bit disturbed learn that the story reported 
saying that Hanoi had offered 
tional talks and This was almost but 
not quite what had said, but the not-quite dif- 
ference was big one, for “unconditional talks” 
were what the President had proposed; could 
mean that the White insincere 
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had turned them down. What had said was 
that Hanoi had proposed exploration procedures, 
which very, very different from proposing un- 
conditional 


was sure that the overnight man, working fast 
and late, did not sense the difference his writ- 
ten version the notes had discussed. 
well-founded few hours later when 
UPI came out with story quoting saying 
that the Hanoi regime had offered 
peace which had not said and which 
UPI could not possibly have heard, since had 
reporter the meeting. The incorrect story 
gave Washington opportunity put out 
denial, thus playing down killing the important 
element the story that the fact that third, 
undisclosed had been made. 

The news director, Jerry Graham, called 
UPI protest the incorrect story. One the 
editors tried first defend saying, 
“What’s the difference between cease-fire talks 
without conditions and unconditional peace 
talks?” UPI finally agreed put out new, cor- 
rected version that night. But the damage had 
been done. The incorrect first version was the 
one that got printed. 

UPI itself was not fully blame. The news- 
paper editors were most responsible, for they 
could have chosen the story, even could 
have read the late UPI version and seen that the 
confirmation third feeler was more important 
news than the smoke-screen denial that was 
unconditional peace offer. The best illustration 
this negative versus positive choice headline 
and news story the contrast handling this 
story the New York Herald Tribune and the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 

Herald DENIES 
ANOTHER VIET PARLEY BID 
Chronicle: ADMITS THIRD 
HANOI PEACE OFFER 

What particularly interesting note that 
both stories used exactly the same source material, 
statement issued the official State Depart- 
ment spokesman, Robert McCloskey. 

The New York Times came with third 
handling the story, did many other papers. 
carried headline saying that third bid had 


been confirmed and subsidiary head denying 
that was unconditional peace offer. 
pinned the denial although had never 
said what the spokesman had denied and cred- 
ited the confirmation its own reporter’s cov- 
erage the story the State Department. 

The newspapers had all the facts that would 
have permitted editors get the story straight 
and cut through official obfuscation. One can- 
not blame McCloskey for doing his job, well and 
honestly. Everything said officially was true. 
was not his fault that the UPI put out in- 
which gave him his chance 
put out least partial 

One final point some interest observers 
contemporary journalistic practices: Aside 
from the initial, careful, and professional check 
the overnight editor, not one editor 
reporter handling this story for the other wires 


the major metropolitan papers, called or. 


WNEW either verify discuss this story, 
with the notable exceptions the Paterson News 
and the local newsroom the Los Angeles ABC 
television station. 


DAVID SCHOENBRUN 


love parade 


Saturday afternoon last October, 12,000 
New Yorkers marched down Fifth Avenue 
protest demonstration over the war Viet Nam. 
newspaper reader long fascinated the 
coverage such behavior gets the Hearst news- 
papers, eagerly awaited the next day’s New 
York Journal-American. But what disappoint- 
ment! Instead the high-spirited patriotism 
enjoyed and had come expect, the Journal 
managed only routine sneer. sure, the 
word peace was quotation marks and the 
running story was skilfully slanted favor 
the heckling, egg-throwing spectators along the 
parade route. But, the whole, the performance 
was dismayingly bland. What was wrong the 
Had York’s liveliest, most infor- 
mative lost its sense public duty? 

seemed so. But all along, the men the 
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Journal had wisely recognized that words alone 
simply were not adequate response 
anti-war parade. What was needed, course, 
was counter-parade. Exactly two weeks later, 
along with Queens city councilman named 
Matthew Troy, the Journal-American spon- 
sored just such stirring event. 

The next day, picked the Journal with 
great anticipation. And from the moment read 
the streamer across the top page one, knew 
faith would gloriously restored. “TO 
VIETNIKS OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE,” 
advised, over 8-column picture the five 
flag-bearing Congressional Medal Honor win- 
ners who led the march. This was the Hearst 
knew and loved. Big Parade Big 
Point,” said the two-column head over the run- 
ning story. carried fewer than five bylines 
Helen Sutton, Alfred Robbins, John Weis- 
berger, Seymour Spector, and Ara Piastro and 
the lead produced this committee would have 
made the late master San Simeon 
read: “Shoulders squared, heads up, hearts filled 
with pride their country and its commitment 
freedom 65,000 star-spangled New Yorkers 
swung down Fifth Avenue yesterday massive 
and memorable demonstration support for 
America’s fighting men Vietnam.” 

The Journal then turned the hard news 
devoting the next six paragraphs close, 
analytical examination the number march- 


ers and spectators. The 65,000 figure, according 
the Journal, was arrived Councilman 


Troy after consultation with parade marshals. 
The police, always weak arithmetic, estimated 
the number paraders 40,000, then “some- 
revised the figure down 25,000. That 
figure, Councilman Troy was quoted saying, 
was “wrong and premature.” 

That issue settled bit the 
Journal went for forty-four 
spirited paragraphs, noting one point that 
“coming did, just two weeks after 10,000 
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Vietniks cavorted along Fifth Avenue dismal 
disarray, parade was four times 
large and stood sharp repudiation that 
small but noisy minority which would have 
cut and run from Red aggression Vietnam.” 

The Journal waited until the fortieth para- 
graph the main story report that during the 
parade dozen marchers broke ranks punch 
spectator who had been picketing the 
counter-demonstration. Actually, according 
the third paragraph The New York Times 
parade story, “five persons, including 
man, were injured when burly longshoremen and 
veterans left the line march attack those who 
voiced anti-war 

The Journal also failed note anywhere 
its coverage that William Buckley, Jr., one its 
own columnists and then the Conservative Party’s 
candidate for mayor New York, was the 
reviewing stand and played major role the 
parade. “Yellow Buckley buttons were abundant 
the lapels the marchers,” reported the New 
York Herald Tribune, times the parade 
seemed Buckley rally passing units 
chanted his name and cheered.” 

Some cynics have suggested that the Journal 
intentionally ignored Buckley because was sup- 
porting Abraham Beame, the Democratic candi- 
date, for mayor. gets fairer shake 
every paper town than does the 
the temple his true faithful. are all sinners 
working for sinners; but, heaven, that man- 
agement makes even feel wrote the 
orld-T elegram’s Murray Kempton column 
assessing the parade coverage. Kempton, 

RICHARD POLLAK 


Contributors the Survey section: David Wise 
chief the New York Herald Tribune Wash- 
ington bureau. Joseph Gies, editor-in-chief 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., the author Wonders 
the Modern World, book engineering 
achievements published this year. David 
Schoenbrun currently Carnegie Fellow 
Journalism Columbia. Richard Pollak editor 
the press department, Newsweek. 
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fact necessary 


sequel the Herald Tribune-New Yorker dispute 


Two staff writers from The New Yorker, 
weekly magazine, have submitted document 
the Review that constitutes answer two ar- 
ticles The New Yorker that appeared the 
Sunday New York Herald Tribune. The 
Review assigned Leonard Lewin, free-lance 
writer and editor, summarize the controversy 
date and comment the issues raised. Mr. 
Lewin’s introduction followed the letter, 
which was researched and Renata 
Adler and Gerald Jonas. They warn that their 
work not official statement from the man- 
agement The New Yorker. 


Last April, the New York Herald set 
off donnybrook the local arena letters with 
the publication New York, its Sunday supple- 
ment, two-installment attack The New 
Yorker and its editor. Although tempers have 
cooled since and the controversy may seem paro- 
chial this distance, issues were raised that carry 
implications broader interest. The pieces 
question exemplify style journalism that Clay 
Felker, editor New York, has expressed his in- 
tention promote its pages; Dwight Mac- 
donald has called “parajournalism...a bastard 
form, having both ways, exploiting the factual 
authority journalism and the atmospheric li- 
cense fiction.” 

Tom Wolfe, author the articles, currently 
the principal exponent this style. His 
more successful efforts offer intimacy and 
sense participation rarely possible conven- 


tional non-fiction. has typically been engaged 
with minor sociological phenomena 
cultural fashions stock-car racing, topless wait- 
resses, new developments rock-and-roll, celeb- 
rity society, teen-age mores which brings 
bear pointillist imagination, rococo vocab- 
ulary, and seemingly inexhaustible font 
leader points, exclamation points, and italics. His 
focus interest, and New York’s, has been 
what’s and what’s the manner 
Esquire and Vogue. Atmospheric verisimilitude 
enhanced the generous application plau- 
sible details brand names, topical references, 
localisms; the effect often that Christmas 
tree ablaze with ornamentation that its shape 
beneath suggested rather than actually seen. 

The first article, entitled “Tiny Mummies! 
The True Story the Ruler 43d Street’s 
Land The Walking Dead!,” was attack 
William Shawn, editor The New Yorker. 
ascribed Shawn the qualities “embalmer” 
dead institution, elaborating this theme 
with barrage detailed description, extensive 
constructed quotation, and psychological analy- 
sis based events Shawn’s presumed personal 
history. The second article, the Whichy 
Thicket,” started out critique the maga- 
zine’s standards prose style and its editorial 
values, but developed into another atmospheric 
reconstruction, this time The New 
smug, fusty, ingrown private club. 

The fur started fly even before the first piece 
hit the streets. Shawn, describing “false and 


“‘a vicious, murderous attack,” 
sensation-mongering,” “wholly without precedent 
respectable American journalism,” “down 
the gutter with the Graphic, the Enquirer, and 
Confidential,” tried reach John Hay Whitney, 
publisher the and James Bellows, its 
editor, unsuccessful attempt have the 
piece killed. then sent Whitney letter in- 
cluding these phrases and appeal Whitney’s 
“known integrity and responsibility.” The 
promptly made copies the letter available 
the newsmagazines. 

This was only the beginning. soon became 
apparent that journalistic feud was the mak- 
ing, perhaps mass-media equivalent the 
Leavis-Snow affair England few years back. 
The Trib, Wolfe, and Felker were attacked both 
writers associated with The New Yorker 
other outraged members the American literary- 
intellectual community, including social commen- 
tators politically disparate Murray Kemp- 
ton, Nat Hentoff, Walter Lippmann, and Joseph 
Alsop. Their criticism was directed one more 
the following: the propriety the arti- 
cles, the judgments expressed them, their al- 
leged misrepresentations. 

The principal charge was that Wolfe’s portrait 
Shawn was irresponsibly malicious and cruel, 
far beyond any justification relevance his 
denigration The New Yorker moribund 
“Culture-totem for bourgeois Recur- 
rent phrases included “gutter 
journalism,” “gratuitous and other 
variants foul. The second line attack took 
issue with Wolfe’s contemptuous evaluation 
the magazine; critics listed lesser greater 
length what they considered its more notable 
achievements. The charge misrepresentation, 
apart from occasional mentions specific factual 
errors, was more general. was stated typically 
and succinctly Richard Rovere, The New 
longtime Washington correspondent: 
“In important respect New of- 
the one described Tom Wolfe. Physically 
and atmospherically place have never 
visited. The editor the magazine described 
him man have never 

The Trib and its defenders took the line that 
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The New Yorker, like any other publication, 
fair game for criticism, however harsh per- 
sonal; that Wolfe was entitled treat any aspect 
its editor’s personality germane the way 
the magazine run; that the imaginative liberties 
taken Wolfe did not invalidate his criticism; 
and that The New Yorker itself, according 
Felker (quoted Newsweek “does this kind 
thing all the time,” and can therefore hardly 
considered clean-hands complainant. The 
partisans also seemed feel that The New Yorker 
was pretentious and dull, that deserved what 
got, and that few hurt feelings were low 
price pay for some fresh air 43d Street. 

The effectiveness the critics was weak- 
ened the air injured innocence which char- 
acterized most the letters from New Yorker 
writers selected for publication the week 
after the second Wolfe piece appeared. And the 
apparent ineptness Shawn’s attempt stop 
publication the articles struck few sensitive 
nerves freedom-of-the-press issue, attempt 
muzzle legitimate criticism.* 

But perhaps the most interesting aspect the 
dispute was the inordinate confidence displayed 
supposedly cynical newspapermen the fact- 
ual truth words published newsprint. Even 
White, close associate Shawn for nearly 
Wolfe’s use Shawn’s alleged listing Loeb 
and Leopold their presumptive victim 
plain” Shawn’s personality; the effect this 
omission readers without special information 


*An ironic counterpoint this reaction 
should noted here. footnote hostile 
review Wolfe’s recent book August, 
1965, issue The New York Review Books, 
Dwight Macdonald indicated that would 
soon examine what called ““Tom Wolfe’s New 
Yorker Caper” detail. The NYRB received 
formal communication from attorney for 
the Trib shortly thereafter. Although neither 
Macdonald nor NYRB editor Robert Silvers 
was willing comment its contents, there 
reason believe that was intended deter 
publication all part the forthcoming 
piece. The NYRB originally planned run 
the article September October, 1965; 
ran the issue dated February 1966. 
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was reinforce their assumption that the facts 
stated Wolfe were correct, whether not 
they agreed with White’s eloquent denunciation 


the Trib’s delinquency.” Time 
magazine also accepted the Loeb-Leopold story 
fact.” 

this and other matters verifiable 
record that Miss Adler and Mr. Jonas address 
their letter, rather than questions propriety 
literary judgment. Although their indictment 
diluted overzealous refutation trivial er- 
rors the trumpet? what was hung 
the walls Thurber’s old office?) they neverthe- 
less make convincing case, their allegations 
are correct, that Wolfe’s articles were informed 
remarkable unconcern over the factual basis 
his more serious charges, well his at- 
mospheric touches and his 
literary judgments. 

The obvious question that arises is: Where 
was Wolfe’s editor when the copy came in? What 
efforts did make check material set forth 
factual? none, was simply matter his 
confidence the writer? Was that considered 
any possible factual inaccuracies unimportant 
irrelevant? Did consider responsibility for any 
such inaccuracies outside his jurisdiction? 

considerable effort was made provide the 
editor involved (Felker) with opportunity 
answer these and other questions, and refute 
comment the points made Miss Adler and 
Mr. Jonas. must reported that although 
Felker first agreed set appointment 
for this purpose, then made himself unavail- 
able for any such discussion. Wolfe, however, did 
comment, radio interview, the Loeb- 
Leopold connection with Shawn. was, 
said, “common dinner-table and 
fact and got together all the evidence available, 
could find “nothing conclusive.” 

The New York lively and readable 
magazine, which many ways can set ex- 
ample for other Sunday supplements follow. 
has demonstrated not only that Sunday 
magazine doesn’t have dull but that can 
aim the same time readership somewhat 
above the television level literacy. Its leading 


“For weeks the editors The 
have been circulating warning among their 
employees saying that someone out 
write The New Yorker... 
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Herald Tribune April promoted Wolfe 


Wolfe, Jimmy Breslin, and fast stable 
write with color and verve, what- 
ever their individual limitations. Much the 
popular appeal their writing lies its intimate, 
fictionalized quality, referred earlier. And 
seems more than just possible that this style will 
increasingly imitated. 

But therein lies the danger, the record 
its handling the New Yorker pieces makes 
clear. Fact and fiction, like and “opinion,” 
must made distinguishable, however inter- 
woven and however great effort requires 
from the reader the writer. Even when spoils 
the fun; it’s one the entrance requirements 
the trade. Although “sticking the facts” has 
long been recognized easy evasion the 
inevitability interpretation serious news 
reporting, verifiable still exist. And 
investing story with presumed factuality pro- 
vides with power could not exert fiction 
speculation. this case, for instance, report- 
ing that “the records show, actually, the Cook 
County (Chicago) Criminal gave 
Wolfe’s story unwarranted boost voltage 
could not have generated the item had been 
clearly tagged plausible 
if, more properly, had been 
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omitted, along with the elaborate structure 
cause and effect built upon it. 

What all boils down only another 
reminder the hazards making too much 
good thing. Wolfe had foregone the indulgence 
inventing embroidered atmospheric enter- 
tainment might well have brought off the in- 
cisive critique that even the New best 
friends admit still waiting done. might 
even have started with cutting and revising the 
pieces turned in. Bui where was the editor? 


LEONARD LEWIN 


The letter 


DEAR SIR: 

When reputable newspaper makes mistake, usually 
publishes its own correction retraction—or permits 
someone set the record straight its letters column. 
April 11, 1965, and April 18, 1965, New York, Sunday 
supplement the Herald Tribune, published two articles 
Tom Wolfe, who claimed present True Story” 
The New Yorker magazine, its editor, offices, 
and the literary content its pages. The taste and style 
the articles provoked considerable comment the time, 
notably from such responsible journalists Murray Kemp- 
ton and Walter Lippmann, and need not concern our- 
selves with taste style. Errors fact, however, are 
different matter, and Wolfe’s pieces were not simply rid- 
dled with them, but constructed them. Under other cir- 
cumstances, would have called attention 
fabrications the pages the Herald Tribune, but some- 
how correction even those submitted mem- 
bers the own staff never found their way 
into the pages. private letter, the other 
hand, from the editor The New Yorker the editor 
and publisher the Herald Tribune, was passed along 
within hour the newsmagazines for publication.) 
seemed important document what now passes for fac- 
tual reporting newspaper which readers may once 
have placed their trust. 

the records show,” for example, time-honored 
and meaningful phrase, which not normally abused 
reputable newspapers. implies that the speaker writer 
has access factual record, which means cite 
faithfully can. the records show,” however, 
was used Wolfe introduce key event his 
raphy” William Shawn, the editor The New Yorker. 
The “event,” which Wolfe attached the greatest impor- 
tance, and which based much his analysis the 
man and the magazine, was childhood trauma that Wolfe 
simply constructed for William Shawn, follows: 
the records show, actually, the Cook County (Chicago) 
Criminal Mr. Wolfe wrote, the following: 
Leopold and Loeb were very methodical. They had 
whole set specifics. They wanted small 
fore manageable teen-age boy, from the Harvard School, 
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with wealthy parents who would pay fast the 
ransom. They went over about six names, the first one 
which was ‘William’. The court records not give the 
last name.” 

point fact, however, the court records give the 
last names Leopold’s and Loeb’s intended victim. And 
what the Cook County Criminal Court records show, 
Wolfe had really bothered consult them, that Leo- 
pold’s and Loeb’s primary victim was not “teen-age 
manageable otherwise, but specific nine-and-a- 
half-year-old boy, John Levinson, who was named re- 
peatedly and unequivocally the trial, and who was even 
called into court testify. (Mr. Levinson, the interest 
truth, has kindly given permission intrude upon 
his privacy this extent.) the court records none 
these named first name only. None was named Wil- 
liam.* But Wolfe continues, “They dropped the idea 
‘William’ only because they had personal grudge against 
him and somebody might remember that.” whole 
story, and others about Shawn,” Wolfe says (proceeding 
from initial falsification terminal non-sequitur), 
posedly help explain why Shawn retiring.” 

From “records” intended document his fantasies 
about individual, Wolfe proceeded designed 
support his attitudes toward institution. his sec- 
ond article, Wolfe compared three lists writers, who, 
said, represent the highest literary achievement three 
magazines. his first list (twenty-eight names), 
said, “that list not New Yorker writers but 
Esquire his second list (twenty-two names), 
said, “that not list New Yorker writers but 
Saturday Evening Post writers.” his list “New 
Yorker there are twelve names. is, course, 
child’s game judge the literary merit magazine 
the number “big who may one time 
another have contributed its pages. (The fact that 
Life published Old Man and the does not 
make Life literary magazine, nor does make Heming- 
way “Life One might assume, however, that 
Wolfe had played the game, compiled his lists, according 
some standard. The conceivable justification for com- 
pilations this sort might be: (1) all the writers listed 
were first published the magazine which Wolfe 
assigned them; (2) all the writers listed contributed their 
major work that magazine; (3) all the writers listed 
published the majority their work that magazine. 
The records show that none Wolfe’s lists meets any 
these criteria. 

the writers Wolfe’s list, 
thirteen appeared some time other The New 
Yorker: Sherwood Anderson, James Baldwin, Saul Bellow, 
Joyce Cary, Scott Fitzgerald, Bruce Friedman, Ernest 
Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, Norman Mailer, Philip Roth, 
Salinger, William Saroyan, and Irwin Shaw. 
these thirteen, eight were published The New Yorker 
before (some long ten years before) they were pub- 


*There William mentioned journalist’s hasty 
and bowdlerized account, entitled Amazing 
Crime and Trial Leopold and But this refer- 
ence hardly Cook County (Chicago) Criminal 
Court Record” itself, and the William question is, 
any case, Clearly identified the next page 
Amazing Crime and being neither 
nor nor, for that matter, 
Harvard School.” 


lished Esquire, namely: Sherwood Anderson, Saul Bel- 
low, Joyce Cary, Scott Fitzgerald, Bruce Friedman, 
Ernest Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, and Irwin Shaw. The 
record further shows that, the thirteen writers who 
have appeared both magazines, four have published 
more work The New Yorker than Esquire: Sherwood 
Anderson (five stories and one article The New Yorker; 
two articles Esquire); Irwin Shaw (thirty-eight stories 
and five articles The New Yorker; eleven stories, one 
article Esquire); Salinger (eleven stories and 
excerpt from “The Catcher the Rye” The New 
Yorker; two stories, neither them reprinted his col- 
lections, and Joyce Cary (six stories The 
New Yorker; two stories and one article Esquire). 
Cary first appeared The New Yorker August, 1953; 
was first published Esquire December, 
several years after his death. And one Wolfe’s “Esquire 
writers,” Jack Gelber, has never appeared Esquire 
all. 

for Wolfe’s “Saturday Evening Post list,” 
equally meaningful. the twenty-two names the list, 
twelve also appeared The New Yorker: Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Thomas Wolfe, Scott Fitzgerald, Bern- 
ard Malamud, Graham Greene, Philip Wylie, Frank 
William Humphrey, Louis Auchincloss, Saul 
Bellow, William Saroyan, and Herbert Gold. these 
twelve writers, eleven appeared The New Yorker before 
appearing The Saturday Evening Post. (The single 
exception Scott Fitzgerald, who was first published 
the Post 1920, five years before The New Yorker 
was founded.) the twelve writers who have appeared 
both magazines, the record further shows that seven 
have been published least often The New Yorker 
the Post. 

Perhaps the most startling example Wolfe’s eccentric 
listings Frank O’Connor. O’Connor has published three 
stories The Saturday Evening Post; first these 
appeared January, 1957. first appeared The 
New Yorker September, 1945; since that time has 
published forty-six—46—stories The New Yorker. 
The other writers the list who have appeared least 
often The New Yorker the Post: Thomas Wolfe 
(whose the Dead Know Brooklyn” was one 
three stories published The New Yorker), William 
Humphrey, Saul Bellow, Louis Auchincloss, Bernard 
Malamud, and Philip Wylie, who was editor The 
New Yorker for several years, and who published nearly 
hundred pieces verse and prose the magazine 
during that period. 

These, course, are Wolfe’s lists. (One might compile 
others, including, say, Edmund Wilson, Vladimir Nabokov, 
Eudora Welty, al.) Perhaps final index the 
reliability Wolfe’s compilations his assertion that 
two important Hemingway stories appeared Esquire: 
“The Snows and “The Short Happy 
Life Francis Macomber.” The record shows that “The 
Snows Kilimanjaro” actually did appear Esquire; 
“The Short Happy Life Francis Macomber,” however, 
appeared Cosmopolitan. 

The first twenty-one lines Wolfe’s article (the lead 
paragraph) are devoted description the atmosphere 
The New Yorker offices after the circulation memo 
warning all employees not speak reporter 
ably Wolfe himself) who out write article about 
The New Yorker.” even have known about 
the warning going around The New Wolfe wrote, 
“except that they put writing, The fact 
is, however, that such warning was ever circulated. 
such memo was ever written. The reason 


wouldn’t even have known about the warning” that 
didn’t exist. The correction this error might seem 
trivial, but Wolfe apparently attached enough importance 
the underlying non-fact that went out his way 
the outset the piece. Later on, Wolfe paraded his 
non-facts, not singly, but dense clusters. attempt 
establish, for example, that The New Yorker has ex- 
panded its advertising copy the expense its editorial 
material, Wolfe wrote: “Yes! Several years ago The New 
Yorker shifted its printing operation from the Conde Nast 
Press New York, the Donneily Press Chicago. 
this juncture they made the connective tissue, the print, 
paler. They ‘leaded out’ the lines fraction inch, 
put more white space between them. This made the ads— 
beautiful lush ads!—stand out The records 
show (in fact, the records Wolfe’s own Herald Tribune 
show) that The New Yorker switched its printing oper- 
ation Chicago, not years but eleven 
months before Wolfe’s articles appeared; that the Conde 
Nast Press, where The New Yorker was formerly printed, 
located not New York, but Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. Moreover—beautiful lush exclamation point!—no 
change whatever was made the typesize, the width 
height the column, the number lines per column, 
the space between them. short, nothing was leaded 
out; white space was added, except between the facts 
imagination. 

Wolfe’s confusions subsequently extend from the small- 
est details printing procedure the most general 
principles editorial policy. begins passage with 
these words: dots] System. 
The system Shawn’s refinement Harold Ross’ query 
theory and operates something like There fol- 
lows complex description that like,” 
which is—in every particular, large and small—errone- 
ous. After describing totally imaginary manuscript-rout- 
ing system, Wolfe says, chief editor can—and 
expected to—rewrite the piece any way 
will improve it. not unusual for the writer not 
consulted about it; the editor can change without 
him, something that rarely happens Time, for example.” 
This not simple childish nonsense. were true, 
would serious criticism. The fact is, however, that 
untrue. Not little untrue, not half true, but totally, 
stupefyingly false. The fact that there 
editor.” editor rewrites signed copy The New 
Yorker. The writer consulted about every editorial sug- 
gestion, large and small. Nothing appears over his signa- 
ture without his approval. Yet, about this imaginary 
editing system that has invented for The New Yorker, 
Wolfe continues: every writer for The New 
Yorker, staff freelance, goes through this The 
fact that writer for The New Yorker, staff free- 
lance, has ever gone through the routine Wolfe has 
manufactured. 

Less serious, but equally spurious, are 
representations physical fact. made much, for 
example, what called Thurber James 
Thurber’s old office, which Wolfe said “is kept the 
Poe Shrine Richmond, Va.; pure Poe, pure Thurber. 
The writer the cubicle now, understands; anybody 
who has that cubicle understands, nobody touches those 
walls, other pictures any sort [Wolfe’s italics] 
those walls.” The facts are that James Thurber’s office 
occupied, not writer, but editor; that 
the walls, addition Thurber’s drawings, the other 
pictures any sort” have for years included Hammond 
map, calendar, bulletin board, and two reproductions, 


Klee and Miro. fact, the office office like 
any other. 

“The New Yorker was never anything more than rather 
slavish copy Punch” Wolfe writes, proceeding from his 
own brand reporting his own kind historical criti- 
cism. Talk the Town’ was nothing more than The 
New version Punch’s ‘Charivari’ section.” 
Even the most cursory glance few issues Punch, 
the London Charivari (as was then called) out 
the era before The New Yorker was founded, would have 
shown Wolfe that Punch was, the time, magazine 
political and social commentary and satire. Even the most 
cursory glance few copies the early New Yorker 
would have shown that was, from the start, magazine 
satire, reporting, and fiction. Punch published 
reporting. Punch published fiction. Talk the 
Town,” moreover, was from the start department 
reporting the New York scene. The section Punch 
called (to spell it, not Wolfe does, but 
correctly was column one-sentence two-sentence 
paragraphs—not reporting, but editorial. 

One could documenting this thing line-by-line 
throughout the two articles. The New Yorker does not 
use colored” memos rag-fiber paper,” 
but ordinary memos, white red, with 
content whatever. Manuscripts are not typed 
yellow” paper, but white. The messengers are not 
lot...of old men” called but one elderly man 
and few boys, referred and ad- 
dressed person their proper names. Harold Ross did 
not refer fiction but used the term 
distinguish light pieces from serious ones. The London 
and Paris Letters began appearing the Nineteen- 
Twenties, not the Nineteen-Thirties. William Shawn did 
not live the Chicago address that Wolfe assigned him, 
nor does now live “the first building 
Fifth Avenue. Despite Wolfe’s allusions both his 
The New Yorker called Transferring Room.” Wolfe 
claims that the “re-write editors’ changes” are collated 
with other changes and “set Vari-Typer machine,” 
but there rewrite editor The New Yorker, there 
have been VariTyper machines used The New 
Yorker since January, 1965, three months before Wolfe’s 
articles appeared, and when VariTyper machines were 
used, they were not used for anything remotely resembling 
the process describes. section The New 
from which Wolfe used illustrate his 
analysis the magazine’s style, did not appear The 
New Yorker Wolfe misquoted it—and on, and on, 
and further on. 

the last sixty-two lines his article (the 
extremely important closing paragraph), Wolfe sets out 
confirm his picture editor whose tastes are 
limited nostalgia for the Twenties and Thirties, and 
whose editorial function has been amber” 
The New Yorker “Harold Ross’ lifetime.” clinch 
his point, wrap his peculiar and display 
his knowledgeability about both jazz and The New 
Yorker’s Wolfe the editor sit- 
ting home alone, while downtown, the staff celebrat- 
ing the magazine’s anniversary. According Wolfe, 
Shawn listening the famous Bix Beiderbecke recording 
Started.” other trumpet players, 
like Harry James, they never played the real Can’t Get 
Started.)” the recording ends, “Bix hits that incredi- 
ble high one, the one died on, popping vessel 


his temporal was the music Harold 
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The facts are, course, that was not “the 
music Harold Ross’ lifetime.” anybody else’s. The 
facts are that “Bix” did not die playing, nor 
death have anything with his 
died bed, pneumonia. Nor did Beiderbecke make 
recording “the real Can’t Get Started.’” fact, 
never even played it—with without “that incredi- 
ble high would have been difficult for him 
play it. Can’t Get Started with You” was written 
1935, four years after Beiderbecke’s death. The man, 
Bunny Berigan, who actually did play the real Can’t 
Get Started” (Those other trumpet players, like Harry 
James, they never played the real Can’t Get 
died, also bed, also pneumonia, two years after his 
last recording the song. Wolfe, however, taking wings 
from his unique evocation the musical mood the 
Twenties and Thirties, strains for flight; struggles 
the summation his thesis, that The New Yorker has 
remained essentially unchanged for decades and 
done! Done, preserved, and recorded, one 
concludes, like Bix’s high one, the one died 
on,” the real Can’t Get Started.” 

Near the end this passage, however, corroborate 
one his special tidbits inside misinformation, Wolfe 
does insert what might appear single kernel 
fact: final brick the indestructible struc- 
can afford exclamation point 
Roger Angell Roger Angell managing editor under 
Shawn just Shawn was managing editor under Ross.” 
Wolfe’s exclamatory certitude more private than 
thinks. Roger Angell not managing editor The New 
Yorker. matter public record—final brick 
the indestructible structure!—that The New Yorker has 
managing editor. And the man who, the editor’s 
absence, performs the functions that might construed 
those managing editor not Roger Angell. 

Most these facts, course, are the public domain, 
and Wolfe might easily have checked them. Instead, 
constructs entire piece with technique false enumer- 
ation not unlike his misappropriation the phrase “what 
the records show.” This not the simple error which 
merely slipshod journalism mindless polemic prone. 
Some Wolfe’s errors are involved (like the Beider- 
becke-Berigan fantasy), and easily refutable (like the 
the nonexistent managing editor), 
obviously grounded some private predilection for vio- 
lence (like the constant irrelevant Leopold’s 
and Loeb’s Beiderbecke’s fossa” —to 
sudden death) that the mind resists setting them down 
refute them. And what one say about 
description The New relation, for example, 
the Algonquin Hotel, which based cocktail-party 
cliches, concocted from garbled accounts the Original 
Round Table, and ornamented with Wolfe’s imagination? 
And what one say about his New 
“atmosphere,” and that mis- 
interpretation, gossip, and innuendo aside, they are easily 
refutable inventions, reportorial incompetence masquerad- 
ing new art form. What the records show, finally, 
that have here kind journalism new reputable 
newspapers (even commercially faltering ones), and that 
the very phrase the records show” has been mis- 
appropriated extent that, reporter, lamentable; 

Very truly yours, 
RENATA ADLER 
GERALD JONAS 
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Arrival: For the policy classes 


November brought the publication new 
non-profit quarterly called The Public Interest, 
the title apparently defining the subject matter 
the manner Chemical Engineering Hot 
Rod. discusses matters public policy, under 
the guidance group academicians and jour- 
nalists who have been variously called the 
matic the “new right.” key the maga- 
zine’s outlook found the statement one 
the editors: “Increasingly, policy decisions are 
becoming technical 

That editor Daniel Bell Columbia Univer- 
sity (who wrote book called The End Ideol- 
ogy). His co-editor Irving Kristol, former co- 
editor Encounter. The quarterly sponsored 


Freedom House and has its editoria! offices 
Basic Books, publisher. runs advertising. 
sells year and ran off 5,000 copies the 
first issue. 


The small numbers will probably little 
concern the editors. explication the 
magazine the New York magazine the Her- 
ald Tribune, Kristol quoted explaining that 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


the magazine will directed American 
policy-making intellectuals. The 
policy statement the first issue gladly accepts 
anonymous criticism that The Public Interest 
will ‘‘a middle-aged magazine for middle-aged 
Moreover, the magazine intends, the 
statement says, accept the “occasional ‘dull’ 
article that merely reports the truth about mat- 
ter under public discussion.” 

lay reader (not the “new class”) sev- 
eral the articles the first issue appear fall 
under the “dull” heading, notably two the 
possible effects automation. the other hand, 
co-editor Bell writes tersely and interestingly 
the revival interest predicting the future, 
does Robert Nisbet the University 
fornia challenging academic tenure. The con- 
trast suggests that the magazine let matters 
style and clarity pretty much fall they will, 
contrast with, say, Scientific American, which de- 
terminedly revises its authors. 

too early say, after single issue, where 
The Public Interest will fit into the universe 
serious magazines. has deliberately placed it- 
self outside any one specialty. The closest parallel 
has been Daedalus, the 
quarterly the American Academy Arts and 
Sciences. 

The Public Interest will trying offer 
whole agenda subjects each issue. One test 
will face what extent can keep the agenda 
open. Its policy statement says hopes that will 


publish few ideological articles; yet least one 
article the first issue ideological the extent 
that attacks left-wing interpretations auto- 
mation. anti-ideology the ideology The Pub- 
lic Interest? And will ideology get equal time? 


Arrival: Instant giant 


November and 13, ten Canadian news- 
papers began distribute with their week-end 
editions new supplement called The Canadian. 
The supplement was created the Toronto Star, 
Canada’s largest newspaper, and Southam Press, 
newspaper group. Thus, its beginning, The 
Canadian commanded circulation 1,809,000, 
the largest share being the nearly 700,000 sales 
The Star Weekly, the Star’s widely distributed 
week-end package. Even exclusive the Weekly, 
The Canadian had nearly half the country’s 
week-end circulation. (The largest United States 
supplement has less than third. 

Editorially, The Canadian’s early issues ap- 


Canadian 
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peared combine elements the United States 
national newspaper supplements and more high- 
brow English models. Content deals, stated 
policy, exclusively with Canadians or, the out- 
side, with foreigners resident Canada. not, 
date, magazine ideas controversy, but 
rather personalities and entertainment. Charac- 
teristic example: profile attractive CBC 
interviewer, followed her favorite recipes. 


Arrival: Time marches again 
Early 1965, Time Inc. and David Wolper, 


prolific producer television documentaries, 
announced revival the March Time, the 
form television specials for the 1965-1966 sea- 
son. The original MOT, which began 1935 
and died 1951, was film and radio 
forerunner the television documentary. re- 
vival had obvious advantages. Wolper pro- 
motion put it: household name...a pre- 
sold name...an unforgettable name...a name 
that means quality.” 

Time Inc.’s contribution the effort was an- 
nounced being the assistance 500 Time and 
Life correspondents developing leads, well 
Wolper access the Time-Life reference library 
picture collection, and the 11,000,000 feet film 
shot the original MOT. 

When the series began October stations 
fifty-four cities, was clear once that the 
new MOT was revival name only. was 
much closer spirit and technique other 
Wolper documentaries some them excellent, 
some them mere film-clip collections than 
the The opening program, “Seven Days 
the Life the President,” got poor reviews 
partly, seems, because the reviewers were ex- 
pecting something more like the original. 
reviewer (who didn’t like the first March Time, 
either) called telementary ringing with truth 
clanging with cliché score, and dripping 
with sycophant 

Subsequent efforts, the subject brain re- 
search and automobiles, have received less criti- 
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PHILADELPHIA, WITH TWO DISTINGUISHED SPONSORS 
JOINS THE LONG LIST CITIES PREMIERING 


THE MARCH TIME 


OCTOBER 
YOU HAVE THESE OUTSTANDING WOLPER SPECIALS YOUR MARKET? 
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Promotion for the new March Time 


cal attention. The new MOT has yet fulfill 
Wolper’s prediction that “it will living record 
the great events and personalities our 


Transfer Houston 


The Houston Chronicle, largest daily Texas, 
was only one piece the deal when was sold 
December John Mecom, oil millionaire. 
The Chronicle stock went package amount- 
ing $85,000,000, which also included hotel 
and concessions, and stock bank. 
said Mr. Mecom, have these proper- 
ties which have meant much Houston.” 

has been long time, course, since news- 
papermen have had control the Chronicle. The 
paper was founded 1901 when Marcellus 
Foster, editor The Houston Post, and his asso- 
ciates raised $25,000 start the paper. 1910, 
Jesse Jones, young financier (and later 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Secretary Commerce), 
built new plant for the Chronicle and went into 


partnership with Foster. Sixteen years later, Fos- 
ter sold out and Jones became president and pub- 
lisher until 1950, when moved upstairs favor 
his nephew, John Jones, Jr., who had been 
trained for the job. 1956, the elder Jones died, 
leaving the paper Houston Endowment, Inc., 
foundation and his wife had created. was 
Houston Endowment’s trustees who made the 
sale Mecom. 

Before the sale, however, the editorial opera- 
tion the paper had been greatly disrupted. The 
younger Jones had brought new editor 
William Steven, former editor the 
Minneapolis Tribune. began hiring non- 
Texans, added new news services, and steered 
editorial policy toward moderate position, per- 
haps liberal one would find the Min- 
Tribune. The changes clashed with what 
the paper had been, and what, apparently, the 
trustees the Houston Endowment expected 
be. short, Steven acted were editor. 

mid-1965, there occurred curious sequence 
events. John Jones resigned from the En- 
dowment Board possibly, has been suggested, 
preliminary acquiring the paper from the 
Endowment. Instead, the Jonesless board staged 
midnight coup: dissolved the Chronicle’s 
board and fired Steven without warning. Jones re- 
mained president, but without majority sup- 
port. Ultimately, resigned January 11, 1966. 

The future the Chonicle newspaper (as 
opposed property) remains unclear. There 
has been hint restoring Steven power, 


Mecom Buys Chronicle, 
Other Jones Properties 


$85 Million Deal Includes 
Rice Hotel, Bank 


How the Chronicle announced its sale 


despite the obvious good did the paper. (Its 
circulation rose 60,000 during his five years, 
and surpassed its morning rival, the Post, for 
the first time history.) Staff members report 
uncertainty, and distress over the killing dilu- 
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tion major reportorial projects. least four 
outstanding men have left. 


One reason Houston Endowment was said 
want sell was that Representative Wright Pat- 
man Texas was looking askance non-profit 
foundations operating profit-making businesses. 
the newspaper business, least, has dem- 
onstration that trusteeship has shortcomings. 


Post-mortem: Too late for Lima 


Ten years ago this February, the newspaper 
war Lima, Ohio, began with the purchase 
the afternoon Lima News Freedom Newspa- 
pers, chain founded Hoiles. During 
these ten years, Lima has been focus national 
concern for newspapermen, for distills many 
the dilemmas newspaper publishing: the news- 
paper’s relation local opinion, its dealings with 
unions, its competitive methods, and its relations, 
business, with government. 

The Hoiles-owned News has been the victor 
date the Ten Years’ War. Soon after Freedom 
newspapers bought the News from declining 
family ownership 1956, the Hoilesian 
faire rhetoric was turned such proposals 
bond issue for new library. The voters rebuffed 
the News. There foliowed, 1957, strike the 
Newspaper Guild, soon joined the other un- 
ions, and the News became open shop. 

Meanwhile, former News salesman and 
two local manufacturers began plan rival 
afternoon paper. After public stock sale, the 
first issue the Lima Citizen appeared July 
1957, staffed former News employees. 

Thus began the longest battle the war. 
first the Citizen seemed winning. three 
months led the News both circulation and 
advertising, and 1962 even showed profit. 
But its position was eroding, the News both 
softened its editorial position and began com- 
pete earnest with methods that led the Citizen 
ask for Justice Department intervention. 

Worse, the high-spirited public backing the 
Citizen wavered. the end 1963, the Citizen’s 
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position was desperate. Late that year, the pub- 
lishers, despairing government action, filed 
antitrust damage action against Freedom News- 
papers, asking $7,875,000 damages; Freedom 
Newspapers filed counter-suit. 

Before court action could take place, the 
zen folded, January 1964, and its assets were 
sold the News.* The antitrust suit was dis- 
missed, following agreement between the con- 
tending parties involving payment $862,000 
the Citizen publishers stay out the news- 
paper business Lima. 

Then entered last the reluctant dragon, the 
United States Department Justice, which filed 
suit against the News November, 1964, ten 
months after the death the Citizen. year 
later, the suit ended with the filing consent 
decree. Its terms were highly unsual. forbade 
the News indulge cut-rate practices hurt 
competition. forbade restrictive advertising 
agreements. gave access all News books and 
records for the 20-year life the decree. also 
threw out the agreement with the Citizen pub- 
lishers. 

The publisher the News maintained that the 
order would change none the paper’s present 
practices. Whether the News had operated illegal- 
the past would not now determined 
the courts. 

All which will turn out irrelevant 
Lima becomes again one-newspaper city. 
this writing, there mere flicker competition. 
With the support the International Typo- 
graphical Union, new daily less ambitious 
than the Citizen was founded September, 
1965. The Star, lacking the emotional impetus 
that helped the has not done well. 
December, with most its capital $100,000 
drained away, was cut back tabloid size. 
Presumably protected the consent decree, 
but the paper that could have made good use 
the action, the Citizen, two years its grave. 


*Articles describing these phases the 
struggle, John Harrison, appeared 
the Review for winter, 1963, and winter, 1964. 
also supplied information for thissummary. 


Editorial 
notebook 


Anyone sitting the dean’s chair major 
graduate school journalism receives stream 
mail from alumni and other professionals that 
provides panoramic (if unscientific) view 
American journalism the moment. The follow- 
ing gleanings seem worth noting: 


Staff irritants 


Deeply disturbing complaints, types that 
unhappily are too frequent, include these: 

publisher who takes some outside complainer’s 
word face value without even hearing his own 
side the case.” 

effect, they sell editorial space along with 
space—as sort bonus.” 

city editor who tries reflect 
the boss’s prejudices and, the process, goes 
much further than even the old man would.” 

“The [broadcast owner doesn’t really 
have any idea what news 

“He {the publisher} simply has too many 
friends who have placated praised.” 


Antidote 


One alumnus writes: thankful for the 
Go-to-Hell Fund. They know independent 
enough leave they ask anything 
fishy.” Another writes: spent 
Go-to-Hell Fund flashy new car.” 

Both refer this advice, borrowed 
from the late Professor Roscoe Ellard, that every 
young journalist should somehow save enough 
have reserve fund give him her 
sense independence. This independence usually 
shows through the point that shabby man- 
agement even ask that staffer cut corners. 

One young alumna, working medium- 
large eastern daily, recently fell back her 


Go-to-Hell Fund when instructed play down 
certain parts story involving advertiser. 
After stormy scene, she resigned. Within fifteen 
minutes she was congratulated half dozen 
senior staffers who said, one way another: 
wish could afford the same thing.” 
Within week friends had circulated the word 
about her, and she went work another 
important daily that values its own 
staff’s integrity. 


The upbeat side 


There are heartening, enthusiastic letters, too. 
the risk seeming too kind the Louisville 
papers (whose retired publisher saluted the 
fall issue), mention here glowing letters from 
alumni commenting those papers’ insistence 
“playing also have reports 
the papers’ new policy giving promising 
young reporters relief from the humdrum 
routine providing them periodically with rov- 
ing assignments that permit them choose their 
own subjects, dig deeply into them for several 
weeks and report them fully. The policy has 
already led several thorough surveys and the 
cleaning two three messes the city. 


The Hazel Brannon Smith fund 


The mail also continues bring donations 
the fund for Hazel Brannon Smith Lexington, 
Mississippi. She herself has been busy keeping 
the battle for fairness and justice through her 
understaffed newspapers Holmes County that 
she has not yet written individually those who 
have contributed some $4,000 her cause 
direct indirect result appeal this 
column. telephone, she has asked that warm 
thanks expressed. 

She also has reported that the tide appears 
turning. meeting was called Holmes 
County Negroes pay tribute Hazel Brannon 
Smith’s “simple Some fifty white citizens 
from the surrounding areas showed and joined 
the applause. The audience presented her 
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The 
personnel problem 


experienced deskman asked editors across the 
country what could done about slipshod news 
editing. Here are the varied remedies they suggest 
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Computers may well the miracle that 
changes red ink black newspaper balance 
sheets, but they assure publishers the 
best and fullest use their most valuable com- 
modity the news column. That assurance can 
given, the last analysis, only human 
competent copy desks. 

How you about marshaling such desks? 
isn’t easy. Several managing editors have found 
the recruiting capable copyreaders their pri- 
mary personnel problem. recently took The 
Detroit News four months and much the man- 
aging editor’s time hire three copyreaders. The 
News felt that the situation was acute enough 
official finding Washington that 
scarcity competent copyreaders exists. 

The paper had hired young man from the 
Philippines for its copy desk. was judged 
well trained, both home and the University 
Wisconsin, and had had several years news- 
paper experience. But was the United States 
student’s visa and could assured 
indefinite stay only was shown, the 


Nathaniel Gerstcnzang, assistant foreign 
news editor The New York Times, taught copy 
editing the Columbia Graduate School Jour- 
nalism from 1948 1964. 
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satisfaction the Immigration Service, that there 
was shortage copyreaders. The News quickly 
sought such testimony. The editor, Martin 
Hayden, obtained affidavits from news executives 
across the country testifying the shortage. 

sworn statements had probative force for 
the Immigration Service. But that arm govern- 
ment could have found more telling evidence 
the erosion copyreading from glance 
any day’s editions American newspapers. 
These random examples sloppy editing ap- 
peared within few days each other, most 
them The New York Times: 

was the term used the head- 
line and lead story about Americans who had 
left the United States. 

Gaulle the Yalta conference 
February, 1945, from which France was ex- 
cluded, for the formation rival blocs.” The re- 
porter and editor neglected describe the Yalta 
conference the generation readers that had 
not been born the time Yalta and 
older generation that had forgotten. 

starting their expected monsoon offensive 
Central Vietnam last night and today Official 
American military reports the Vietcong drive, 
now its fifth day, were sketchy.” Clearly, 
story should bear such internal contradictions. 

Another common lapse the failure 
translate foreign measurements into 


' 


quickly grasped figures. kilometers” 
The lazy copyreader leaves his public 
perform the calculation from the mere nota- 
pound worth $2.80.” 

The Associated Press let stand the sentence 
19, was cut down story about 
surgery that reduced English girl’s height from 
feet inches feet 11. The desk had 
neglected enforce canons good taste. 

The reader often left cope with jargon 
and doubletalk. Information rarely made pub- 
lic any more; released, and comes the 
form statement the statement known 
release. Rarely people governments oppose 
people governments; there are confrontations 
between them. Governments hardly ever adopt 
policies take positions; they 
postures. 

Overuse inappropriate use colloquial- 
isms saps the vigor and elegance news writing, 
especially news-agency copy, yet some editors 
welcome such folksiness spoke off the cuff” 
and “the chairlady hosted cocktail party.” 

Because fat display type, well slack- 
ening the demanding art headline writing, 
headlines have often become word maze in- 
stead serving the show window story 
and summary for the reader. 

flaws would undoubtedly include far more glar- 
ing errors. Those have mentioned merely indi- 
cate laxness that seems common today. 

While news space shrinking, the volume 
news keeps growing and becoming ever more 
complex. The techniques stuffing package 
infinite shapes into tight and more valuable 
news column are becoming 
The best talents are needed master them. 

The challenge the copyreader’s art was well 
described John Corry’s Un- 
repentant Nieman Reports. 


enters into partnership with the writer, sub- 
merges himself the story and effect shares 
responsibility for acts the midwife 
and this the most exacting and hazardous 


kind editing. calls for coming together 
with the reporter, who may have written the 
piece blood, and respect for what 
trying do. The best editing here the least 
obtrusive, but also the most imaginative. 
demands determined effort write the 
precise word that the reporter sought but 
failed find. demands that the copyreader 
not interfere with the rhythm the prose. 
demands that the form the piece, the 
writer has sense form, left 


Because the apparent deterioration edit- 
ing standards the Graduate School Journalism 
has carried out study copyreading that in- 
cluded the views nearly fifty executive man- 
aging editors papers across the country. 

The need for attention this subject was un- 
derscored such responses as: 

hit the biggest personnel problem 
newspapering.” 

copydesk problem seems universal 
and applaud your trying something about 
it. The situation bad that extreme measures 
are called for. may even find necessary 
use 

Our study indicated two basic causes for the 
failure maintain high standards: ebbing 
the pride and enthusiasm considered essential 
the fashioning clear, concise, and com- 
plete story and the rigid meet accelerated 
deadlines, which often results railroading raw 
copy. 

the question “Generally, what would 
you say are your reporters’ major complaints 
about editing?” received these typical replies: 

don’t always understand story 
nuances; they are likely change 

complain trims; facts mean- 
ings are altered; heads are inaccurate. Flair and 
color are lost 

“You cut out the most important thing.” 

“Editing conforms the copyreader’s taste.” 

“The copyreader failed weave into the un- 
excised part the story important details pas- 
sages that had lopped off.” 

conscientious deskman can condone such 
misfeasance. But the desk feels that en- 
titled understanding the hazards: late 
bunched copy, inexcusably crude errors fact 
style, failure answer questions that the reader 


if 


bound ask, speeded-up deadlines. Such under- 
standing, the desk feels, should temper any just 
criticism copydesk misadventure. ele- 
ment respect, and news executives feel that 
they cannot keep deskmen contented unless re- 
spect shown for their skills. 

The questionnaire circulated our survey sug- 
gested these conditions major reasons for im- 
pairment morale: 

Insufficient pay for the best talent. 

feeling that copyreading does not carry the 
kind prestige symbolized the byline. 

Physical conditions (crowding desks). 

Lack challenge. 

Lack respect within the profession. (To 
the question “Do you feel that the profession 
respects the copyreading craft sufficiently?” Sev- 
enteen executives replied affirmatively, but 
many fourteen negatively. 

The questionnaire did not touch another 
element that one may surmise steers editing skills 
away from newspapers competition from mag- 
azines and radio and television. 

There brighter side. comparison pay 
scales for copyreaders and reporters indicates 


Fight With Lincoln Canceled 

The boxing match between 
Harold Johnson and Amos Lin- 


a 


perspective: Times head was about two boxers 


disposition start deskmen higher salaries. 
The absolute minimums for copyreaders and 
reporters were the same, $75 week. The maxi- 
mums copyreaders, $350 distorted fig- 
ure because special circumstances; more 
accurate figure would probably 
porters, $375. 

But the averages were, roughly: minimum for 
copyreaders, $124; for reporters, $109; maxi- 
mums for copyreaders, $181; for reporters, $205. 

The profession’s concern indicated its 
suggestions for improving the lot the deskman: 

Blot out the caricature the copyreader 
former reporter grown old, wearing loud shirt 
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and rushing through piece copy can 
turn the crossword puzzle. 

Stress the satisfaction conceiving and 
shaping the final product from its rough form. 

Give the desk more authority and stimulate 
initiative the copyreader. 

Increase pay. 

Stress the better opportunity advancement. 
Scrap the title “copyreader.” 

Provide opportunities for specializing edit- 
ing and for lectures and travel copyreaders. 

Rotate deskmen reporting jobs. 

Give “Pulitzer Prize” for creative ideas 
shaping paper’s news report. 

Include copyreaders office conferences. 

element the the title “copy- 
reader.” Asked whether they would change the 
title, thirty-two executives replied and only 
one “no.” Twenty-nine preferred “copy editor;” 
four, two, and one, 
man.” (There were duplications some the 
choices, suggesting clear preference. 

The question title may superficial one. 
However, important recast the copy- 
reader image change title would seem 
easy but significant first step. Copyreaders edit 
the title should describe the job. 

What would seem the most attractive 
inducement steering young journalists the 
copy desk the prospect promotion execu- 
tive positions. Questions this point our 
survey received the following answers: 

“If you were fill the job your top assistant 
would you choose your best-qualified reporter 
your best-qualified 

Reporter: Deskman: 30. 

“Would you choose your 


porter your best-qualified deskman for the fol- 
lowing 


Reporter Deskman 
City editor 
Telegraph editor 
Cable editor 


*Includes one “probable” choice. 


variety reasons were given for these choices. 
One the editors consulted said simply, “You 
get editor editor’s job.” Others felt 
that executive ability seemed more readily found 
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the desk than among reporters. Other factors: 
Willingness and ability make on-the-spot judg- 
ments and decisions required newspaper pro- 
duction are common trait the desk; they 
seem alien many reporters. Few reporters take 
the time are assigned understand paper’s 
mechanical operations. measure- 
ments, skill using space, the importance 
prompt page closings these are another world 
many reporters. Familiarity with art and layout 
desk trait. Even where reporter was the 
choice executives, training desk work and 
administration was mentioned prerequisite. 

Besides holding out the prospect promotion 
and stressing the importance initiative and 
sense responsibility among deskmen, those who 
replied our questions generally favored finan- 
cial rewards attract and keep copyreaders. 

But there was equivocal attitude about pay 
scales. Eighteen replied and twelve 
the question “Do you think prevailing salaries 
are adequate attract personnel the required 
qualifications copyreading jobs?” All presum- 
ably had mind that newspaper operating costs 
have risen constantly and that unchecked pay in- 
creases threaten the financial life many papers. 
But notable that some those who thought 
pay scales adequate indicated ambivalence, for 
they deplored the failure attract the best talent 
and blamed insufficient pay for it. 

variety incentives available make desk 
work more attractive. Some newspapers have tried 
using summer internes the copy desk. Others 
offer periodic prizes for outstanding editing 
headlines least make point commend- 
ing such performance. Fixed pay differentials, 
merit raises, and reduction working hours be- 
cause the confinement desk work have les- 
sened grumbling. Perhaps the most satisfying in- 
centive receptiveness efforts the copy- 
reader make his job creative. Turns layout 
and makeup have helped. least one affluent 
paper has assigned copyreaders work abroad. 
Assignment some reporters temporary desk 
work has brought greater understanding edit- 
ing problems. One important measure may the 
hardest maintain: policy absolute integ- 
rity the news columns and confidence the 


copy desk the last line defense 
this respect well others. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence the pro- 
fession’s awareness need rehabilitate copy- 
reading was given replies the question 
you favor some kind additional education 
training program for your 
Three executives replied but twenty-eight 
answered 

The editors chose follows: 

American Press Institute (short course 

Nieman type fellowship 
Special program organized newspapers. 

addition, one suggested publication 
organ dealing with editing. Another favored 
program within newspaper offices designed re- 
fresh and stimulate new thinking desks. 

Journalism schools can and, opinion, 
should play central role directing promising 
students toward copyreading and other editorial 
careers. Many schools require successful comple- 
tion such courses before granting degrees, 
least offer the courses, but they may not have 
made the prospect desk work alluring enough. 

the best students are hesitant about putting 
considerable time and effort into training for desk 
jobs, reminder that copy editing faster road 
promotions may prompt them choose that 
road. One editor called the desk usual step- 
ping stone the most fascinating positions 
newspaper.” Another editor suggested that 
schools extend their editing laboratory work 
arranging with metropolitan papers send stu- 
dent copyreaders the rim those papers. 

Suppose the best parts all the suggestions 
discussed this report were put into practice 
wholeheartedly and efficiently. Suppose also that 
the best available young journalists were attracted 
copyreading. Would turn out the perfect 
copyreader? Emphatically, no. The perfect copy- 
reader never lived. 


But only when the newspaper world realizes 
that must get much closer perfection for the 
most productive use the news hole, will 


the way overcoming the economic hazards 
the industry. 
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Curtis: there cure? 


THE CURTIS CAPER. Joseph Goulden. 
Sons, New York. $5.95 


Cary Bok, scion the founding dynasty 
the Curtis Publishing Company, said have 
remarked that real history [of Curtis} would 
have point. Surely the events surrounding the 
company’s decline were bizarre, the behavior 
its corporate managers erratic, that they 
staggered even the crisis-hardened officialdom 
Madison Avenue. When compared with the 
Curtis crisis, the demise the Crowell-Collier 
magazine empire decade ago seems downright 
bland. 

Joseph Goulden psychiatrist, but 
The Curtis Caper makes admirable effort 
trace the reasons for the company’s troubles 
and the behavior its management. the book 
leaves many questions unanswered, motiva- 
tions unexplained, hard fault the writer 
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what Goulden has undertaken exercise 
“instant The Curtis story still un- 
resolved and some the principals Goulden’s 
tale are still active the company. 

The real value the Goulden book that 
shines the spotlight into some the dark corners 
mass magazine journalism and corporate fi- 
nance. illuminates the desperate, occasionally 
pathological, efforts Curtis editors and execu- 
tives update what was felt 
editorial product and convince Madison Ave- 
nue that Curtis was “moving provides 
view the corporate infighting, the 
bloodletting, the savage struggie power. 

What gives the Curtis story added drama 
the fact that for generations the company was one 
the most solid and profitable American en- 
terprises. Indeed Curtis liked advance itself 
symbol corporate virtue; the austere George 
Horace Lorimer, long-term editor the Satur- 
day Evening Post, filled its pages with 
heralding “the romance business” and even the 
magazine’s fiction writers were instructed em- 
broider this theme. However cloying, the com- 
pany’s formula paid off: the period from 1918 
1929 nearly half every advertising dollar 
spent American magazines went Curtis. The 
Post alone was pulling more than $50,000,000 
advertising revenues annually the late 
much clear profit. 

Though the Curtis empire continued dom- 
inate the magazine industry, its influence and 
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prosperity the 1920’s were never regained after 

the depression. Advertising revenues slowly dwin- 
dled. The Post’s tirade against the New Deal 
droned issue after issue. 1942 the Post had 
dipped into red ink for the first time. Its editor, 
Wesley Stout, who had succeeded Lorimer, re- 
signed after publishing controversial article 
titled “The Case Against the Jew.” Ben Hibbs 
was brought guide the Post back respec- 
tability. 

Hibbs did remarkably well for time. His war 
coverage was outstanding. Ladies from Dubuque 
papered their bathrooms with Norman Rockwell 
covers. they entered the Curtis’s two 
leading magazines, the Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, seemed, the surface, prospering. 

Beneath the surface, however, new troubles 
were accumulating. Television was draining off 
advertising dollars. Life, Look, and McCall’s 
were courting readers and advertisers more vig- 
orously. Madison Avenue’s men, studying 
their readership surveys, had concluded that 
Curtis magazines were appealing older, small- 
town readers, not the young, child-bearing 
suburbanite families that were spending the big 
money consumer goods. One damning study 
found that Life had almost twice many readers 
earning $25,000 more the Post. Added 
all this was the fact that the men who made the 
media-buying decisions had themselves tired 
Rockwell covers and Tugboat Annie stories and 
were reading other magazines. 
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March 29, 1962, Robert MacNeal, 
stolid president Curtis, glumly announced that 
for the first time since the company’s incorpora- 
tion 1891 Curtis had sustained loss for the 
previous year, totaling $4,193,000. Even before 
the announcement staff members were work 
creating Post,” which, according teaser 
ads, would “‘like other magazine you have 
ever read before.” The “new Post” turned out 
journalistic catastrophe. Its garish makeup 
features 
Out”) antagonized old readers, bored young 
ones. Angry mail flooded the Post’s offices. 
conditions grew worse several Wall Street syn- 
dicates started buying Curtis stock and plotting 
their raids. the end 1962 MacNeal was out 
and Matthew Joseph Culligan, dashing adver- 
tising salesman who wore black eye patch, was 
installed president. 

Goulden devotes fully half his book the rise 
and fall jaunty Culligan and tells the 
tale well. Culligan proved aggressive salesman 
but inept corporate administrator. was 
the road per cent the time, jetting around 
the country visiting corporation presidents. Yet 
for every new advertiser brought old 
advertiser departed. Meanwhile his management 
team was turmoil; the executive revolving door 
spun fast that not even Culligan could keep 
track. four issues the Ladies’ Home Journal 
had three editors. Valued contributors like Dr. 
Benjamin Spock shifted elsewhere. Divisions 
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cannibalized one another: 
Company, wholly owned and profitable sub- 
sidiary, was all but run out business when 
its biggest customer, Curtis Circulation Company 
(also subsidiary suddenly shifted its premium 
business outside the company. 

The reign Clay Blair the Post was especi- 
ally traumatic. burly, boorish man, Blair be- 
came editorial director all Curtis magazines 
1962 the age and promptly launched 
campaign “sophisticated that 
missed the mark least often hit it. 
Exposés Igor Cassini and the outside inter- 
ests Congressmen proved constructive. But 
Post story about the Cuban missile crisis, which 
anonymous source claimed that Adlai Steven- 
son wanted Munich,” quotation headlined 
across the page) was pure journalistic barbarism. 
much-ballyhooed piece about the “great foot- 
ball fix” produced suits totaling $20,000,000, 
adding the already formidable list libel ac- 
tions. Blair insisted that the suits demonstrated 
the editorial vitality, but maga- 
zine losing roughly million dollars month they 
seemed expensive demonstration. 

Meanwhile the revolving door kept claiming 
new victims, some them among the company’s 
most productive men. Shortly after the death 
Ted Patrick, editor the successful Holiday, that 
magazine’s four top editors departed under pres- 
sure. John Veronis, president the Curtis maga- 
zine division, was fired. Curtiss Anderson, who 
had guided the Journal back fruitful course, 
found himself the street. Ultimately, Joe Cul- 
ligan himself was cast adrift when Clay Blair and 
Marvin Kantor, financier who was brought in- 
the company Culligan, submitted list 
mismanagement charges against Culligan the 
board directors. The result this attempted 
palace revolt was three Culligan, Blair, 
and Kantor were soon out jobs. 

analyzing the mistakes the Culligan re- 
gime, Goulden clearly had rely reports from 
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dissident editors and lower echelon executives. 
Culligan, Blair, Kantor, and Veronis apparently 
refused discuss their roles, presumably for legal 
reasons. One result that Blair emerges the 


ultimate cruel, egotistical spoiler 
with few redeeming characteristics. was Blair, 
are told, who stamped “Go CB” 
his memoes and who once remarked, was 
church when decided had save the Satur- 
day Evening Post.” Had Blair been free pre- 
sent his case some the blame might have been 
shifted elsewhere for example, the eminent 
financiers the board directors who, after 
all, were always empowered halt the corporate 
carnage anytime they saw fit act. One the 
minor mysteries the Curtis case why Serge 
Semenenko, the inscrutable Russian banker who 
provided Curtis’s emergency refinancing its 
blackest hour, never directly intervened bring 
measure order. 

The Curtis story, course, not over. Under 
the direction the competent Clifford, 
long underling Culligan, the company man- 
aged reduce its operating losses for the first 
nine months 1965 from million $3.7 mil- 
lion. Amazingly, all the company’s magazines 
(the Post, the Journal, American Home, Holi- 
day, Jack and Jill) are still intact, bruised. The 
discovery enormous iron ore deposits land 
controlled Curtis subsidiary holds out pros- 
pects for future profits from unexpected 
source. 

Whatever the outcome, The Curtis Caper 
stands out fascinating study-in-depth 
dramatic chapter the history magazine jour- 
nalism. Magazines mirror their times; historically 
each generation has produced its own magazines, 
with the old-timers (McClure’s, Collier’s, the old 
American Mercury) falling the wayside. 

What The Curtis Caper all about, basically, 
the torturous efforts magazine empire 
resist these historic forces, bend with the times. 
Curtis bent almost the breaking point. Now, 
given measure luck, some kindly treatment 
Madison Avenue, and some competent man- 
agement, the Curtis empire may able end 
its dizzying downward plunge. 
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How the people heard 


THE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC. Edited Bradley Greenberg and 


Edwin Parker. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California. $8.95. 


There this book paragraph that reads 
like this: 


think was the first press bus. But can’t 
sure. Pete Lisagor the Chicago Daily 
News says knows was the first press bus 
and describes things that went aboard 
that didn’t happen the bus was in. But 
still think was the first press bus. 


(Tom Wicker, 29) 
And another that reads like this: 


All correlation coefficients between all pairs 
the items were computed, both for the 
four university samples separately and for the 
total sample. The correlation matrices thus ob- 
tained were subjected factor extraction 
the principal axis method, and those factors 
having eigenvalues 1.00 higher were ro- 
tated Kaiser’s varimax method. (S. Thomas 
Friedman and John Pierce-Jones, 243) 


Obviously there something gulf con- 
tent well style between the first author and 
the latter pair. Furthermore, there are twenty- 
seven articles this volume, representing thirty- 
eight different contributors. That much variety 
would seem mark this advance paste-up 
which over-all coherence has been sacrificed 
striking while the iron hot. 

not. This book has direction and continuity 
and sense articulated thoroughness. There 
are several reasons for these virtues. begins with 
skillful introduction Wilbur Schramm, which 
tells the reader what he’s going read, and even 
something what should make it. con- 
clusion there lucid, no-nonsense summary 
the editors, which sets out the essence 
the intervening pages. The individual articles are 
organized under four relatively discrete headings, 
which follow, one upon the other, reasonable 
pattern. But the factor which really holds this 
work together, course, its singleness pur- 
pose. All these people, within this variety 


frameworks, are trying explain least some 
part the meaning the American people 
the violent death John Kennedy. Each does 
his own way, within the context his field. 

The newsmen who are the chief contributors 

the first section, for example, set out what they 
did and the reasons for their judgments, insofar 
they were aware having choices. the case 
reporters who were the scene, such Wicker 
and Tom Pettit NBC, this recital instinct 
operation; the case Harrison Salisbury, 
who describes The New York Times’s editorial 
operations, rather self-conscious account 
running attempt answer questions that future 
historians might ask. 

The performance media quantitative 
terms column inches, broadcast hours set 
out detail. The accompanying qualitative eval- 
uation indicates that the media, particularly tele- 
vision, did excellent job, but there are couple 
doubters. William Rivers asks some sharp 
questions about conflicting newspaper accounts, 
criticizes Dallas papers for the building at- 
mosphere conflict before the shooting, and rubs 
Editor nose that singularly ill- 
timed piece about too much Presidential protec- 
tion. And careful assessment (by Love) 
the networks implies that the heroism tele- 
vision news departments was largely physical; 
they stayed the job, kept the cameras on, and 
conducted business usual. 

There interesting resemblance between the 
newsmen and the social scientists who contributed 
this volume. People both categories set 
work immediately, almost automatically, gather- 
ing information and trying make sense it. 
young sociologist the University and 
his wife designed study the diffusion process, 
composed the questionnaire, and briefed their in- 
terviewers within three hours after the shooting. 
The team completed 151 interviews within ten 
hours. (They ran into refusal rate only per 
cent.) political scientist Wesleyan taped con- 
versations with undergraduates the story de- 
veloped; another Yale interviewed groups 
unskilled workers and set service club mem- 
bers for comparison. The largest survey enterprise, 
least yield for this book, was designed 
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group social scientists who met Washington 
Sunday, November 24, the day before the 
funeral. project involved national survey, 
using the facilities and personnel the National 
Opinion Research Center the University 
Chicago, and detailed study Dallas. 

Essentially, the surveyors all fields were 
ing information one more several broad 
topics: the ways which people heard the news, 
and the nature and intensity their reactions; 
the extent their exposure the media during 
the four days; their feelings about the presumed 
assassin and his stated politics; their assessment 
over-all blame; their evaluation Kennedy 
president; patterns recovery from the shock. 
Many the studies deal with special groups: 
some with college students, two with children, 
several with Negroes. 

Given the circumstances, the resulting studies, 
group, are surprisingly well-done, both 
design and presentation. There almost pom- 
pous nonsense, aside from the inevitable gummy 
pedantry about the mechanics factoring com- 
plex attitude scales, and there much lucid com- 
petence. The newsman who knows nothing 
research” might find this book 
good way get some sense the field. 

Greenberg and Parker sum the findings ad- 
mirably twenty pages. One can come surpris- 
ingly close reasonable summary-of-the-sum- 
mary with two words: surprises. Women 
grieved more openly than men, the citizens 
Dallas responded just about like everybody elsc, 
the uneducated were more inclined favor 
violent end for Oswald, Negroes worried about 
the implications for civil rights, children reacted 
about the same way their parents (but more 
intensely than their parents realized 

the fate much good social research 
end conclusions that provoke the ignorant 
say, patronizingly, “Why, knew that all the 
This way invalidates the importance 
the research; may even underscore that im- 
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portance. But the researcher, for his part, may 
the related error assuming that some- 
thing highly significant just because he’s worked 
hard it. 


the basis this book, far from clear 
that the assassination John Kennedy was 
happening great social significance. This is, 
perhaps, heretical statement. Each will 
carry, somewhere, scar from that searing week 
end for long live. was individual 
experience tremendous, unforgettable impor- 
tance. 

But this not the same thing saying that 
had great effect upon our society, even that 
proved much about it. All the authors this 
volume try; matter fact, the strained 
tone the attempts find broad meanings that 
underlines the lack them. The most obvious 
example curious essay Sidney Verba 
which, the attempt indicate that both the 
event and this body research upon have great 
significance for American politics, the author in- 
fers from the data things that simply aren’t there. 

Each reader, perhaps, has make his own 
assessment. book provides him the tools. 
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Engineer consent 


BIOGRAPHY IDEA: Memoirs Public Rela- 
tions Counsel Edward Bernays. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York. $12.95. 


Edward Bernays has probably done more 
publicize the cause public relations than any 
other man alive, enterprise which has 
never been reluctant tout his own achieve- 
ments. the age 74, has finally published 
his memoirs massive volume which the 
note self-glorification frequently sounded, 
but much better book than students his pon- 
derous theoretical works had reason expect. 

Biography Idea, Bernays repeats his 
standard definitions and justifications public 


relations. far more than mere press agentry, 
his view; rather, complex interplay be- 
tween the client and the various “publics” 
trying persuade impress. The effective 
“engineering consent” probably his most fa- 
mous phrase often requires sophisticated ad- 
justments corporate behaviour before favor- 
able impression can made heedless 
hostile public. other words, the deed often 
more effective than the word. 

All this familiar Bernays’s old readers. 
his memoirs, gets down cases with wealth 
detail and lack inhibition about client 
relationships which never previously allowed 
himself. Bernays’s prose unpretentious the 
point flatness, but this deficiency compen- 
sated for anecdotal liveliness. 

has quite story tell. his early years, 
was theatrical press agent, puffing Broadway 
shows and concert artists. provides hilarious 
account the two tours Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Russe through the United States. Enrico Caruso 
comes alive again entertaining chronicle 
Midwest concert tour which Bernays accom- 
panied him. the early Bernays was re- 
sponsible for the first American publication 
book his famous uncle, Sigmund Freud. 
nays’s chapter about Freud has nothing with 
but illuminating about both men. 

1920, Bernays first used the title 
public was soon selling himself 
some the biggest corporations the land 
among them the American Tobacco Company, 
Beechnut Packing, Procter and Gamble, Gen- 
eral Motors. advised such diverse types 
Filene, Bernarr MacFadden, and Samuel 
Goldwyn. Grover Whalen, then New York’s pol- 
ice commissioner, once called him down head- 
quarters ask whether Bernays would help him 
become President. Bernays asked what Whalen’s 
platform was. for uniform national law 
for revolver said Whalen. Bernays 
declined the account. 


For his corporate clients, the “engineering 
consent” often had very practical goal: in- 
creasing product sales. Bernays was ingenious. 
boost sales for Beechnut bacon, launched 
nationwide campaign behalf the hearty 


Noted brief 


PHOTOJOURNALISM: Pictures for magazines 
and newspapers. Arthur Rothstein. Chilton 
Books, Philadelphia. $6.95. 


This revised and expanded edition 
comprehensive work one photojour- 
nalism’s distinguished practitioners, who 
now technical director Look. The text 
brisk and the point. The book contains 
also 200 photographs, leaning heavily but 
not exclusively Look files. Among the 
new sections 10-page segment news 
uses Polacolor, color-print 
process. 


THE MAN WHO ROBBED THE ROBBER BAR- 
ONS. Andy Logan. Norton Company, 
New York. $4.75. 


Originally published New Yorker 
series, this narrative describes the career 
perhaps the greatest American journalistic 
racketeer, Colonel William Mann. 
His method was simple: demand pay for 
keeping scurrilous items out his weekly, 
Town Topics. The book also describes one 
the most bizarre libel actions record, 
which defense and prosecution collabo- 
rated bring down the colonel. 


THE OBSERVER’S WORLD: People, Places, and 
Events from the pages The National Ob- 
server. Edited Charles Preston. Dow Jones 
Books, Princeton, New Jersey. $6.75. 


Dow Jones’s quiet weekly newspaper here 
lays out fruits four years publication. 
its editor, William Giles, says the 
foreword, “Our concept what makes 
news broad, the reporting Cer- 
tainly the range subject matter leaves lit- 
tle desired, and the anthology 
whole stands somewhat better than 
most collections old newspaper items. 
There none the stylistic flashiness 
Time, but the material pleasant and 
some cases discusses profound matters with 
expert simplicity. 


a. 
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breakfast. When that famed eccentric, George 
Washington Hill American Tobacco, wanted 
expand the female market for Lucky Strikes, 
Bernays conceived the idea that another blow for 
female emancipation would struck women 
could persuaded smoke the street. 
bevy attractive debutantes agreed light 
“torches they strolled down Fifth 
Avenue Easter Sunday. “Front-page stories 
newspapers reported the freedom march 
words and pictures,” Bernays recalls. weeks 
after the event editorials praised condemned 
the young women who had paraded against the 
smoking 

From this and thousand other exploits, Ber- 
nays made fortune. aspirants are likely 
want keep this volume within arm’s reach, but 
journalists may dismayed. 

IRWIN ROSS 


What television for? 


TELEVISION AND SOCIETY: inquest and agenda 
for improvement. Harry Skornia. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. $7.50. 


Five years ago Moscow and Leningrad this 
reviewer asked the Directors the two respective 
television services there what they thought tele- 
vision was for. Each said, with air surprise 
that there could any other answer: make 
better people.” 

Although Mr. Skornia does not state his belief 
the purpose the medium such terms 
(greeted our own broadcasters with derisive 
smiles), his book argues powerfully that our com- 
mercial system television not only fails make 
people better but doing them considerable harm 
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unmeasured. tackles head two 
myths: that advertising-supported television 
free, and that the public gets what wants. Ten- 
derly cherished the broadcasters and swallowed 
whole the public itself, these are among num- 
ber illusions Mr. Skornia demolishes 


documented indictment network policies and 
practices, governmental appeasement and regu- 
latory impotence, business domination pub- 
lic thought, massive neglect the true public 
interest. those who have for years been 
openly questioning the entire basis commercial 
television and urging the establishment alter- 
native systems, this book written man with 
long experience not only commercial and edu- 
cational broadcasting here and abroad, but 
writing and teaching communications—is support 
and confirmation consistently rejected 
cally the industry brass. those 
who come upon this “inquest” freshly, should 
belated but essential eye-opener. 

Countering frequent network claims sacri- 
ficial generosity the public interest, Skornia 
gives evidence not only their enormous profits 
but the hidden economics television, 
which finds the capital investment the 
public some twenty times that the broad- 
casting industry itself. His estimate the average 
family’s television advertising tax the increased 
price products their television advertis- 
ing budget, added capital and upkeep expenses 
radio and television sets and multiplied mil- 
lions gives some idea just how free our na- 
tional pastime is. 

much greater importance are the distortions 
values perpetuated medium that owes its 
existence selling goods the largest possible 
audience and ignoring the needs those large 
and small minorities that insure the health 
democratic society. Here Skornia asks some burn- 
ing questions: 


How much are American attitudes molded 
medium the hands businessmen answer- 
able stockholders first, advertisers second, and 


ry 


viewers last? what degree does the large in- 
volvement broadcasting corporations defense 
contracts and the military establishment discour- 
age honest and open discussion disarmament 
and peace moves, and prolong cold-war thinking? 
What validity have purely quantitative ratings, 
made the basis minute unrepresentative 
samples inadequate methods? How much does 
the cumulative impact commercials catering 
more wants than needs make ours society 
wasters, spendthrifts and, even, thieves? 

Skornia has few doubts and great deal 
evidence that television crime and violence 
encourage aggressive instincts children; that 
the barrage pulls and pressures inherent both 
commercials and programs make for disorien- 
tation. “The conflict between the value systems 
taught Christian doctrine, the school, parents, 
and the laws the land, the one hand, and 
those taught the mass media the other, 
creates strain under which many people break 
each day,” writes; and mentions the in- 
creased national incidence schizophrenia 
by-product observed doctors. 

His chapters broadcasting and international 
relations, our image abroad, and our con- 
tinuous efforts nurture commercial systems 
other countries, including emerging nations far 
greater need education than commercials, are 
deeply disquieting. Yet Skornia proposes many 
possible solutions attacks existent ills. 

His solutions, based complete re-orienta- 
tion national thinking the purpose and 
functions broadcasting, include not only the 
establishment government channel and far 
more strongly financed educational system, but 
total overhaul the regulatory agency; sepa- 
rate cabinet post for communications; Congres- 
sional committee solely concerned with broadcast- 
ing matters; greatly increased viewer participation 
through local programming and feedback sys- 
tems; and, industry largely governed 
businessmen working communications 
background, new professional code standards 
and experience qualify those engaged affect- 
ing the lives, minds, and values the great ma- 
that influential members Congress well 


public-minded citizens and broadcasting officials 
give these proposals their closest attention. 

there any criticism Mr. Skornia’s book, 
not sufficiently crediting those members 
the broadcasting industry producers, writers, 
directors, commentators who have fought 
against continual odds give the public the great 
documentaries and the live broadcasts historic 
and cultural events which all too rarely light 
the small screen and lift the viewers. Like 
the late Edward Murrow, whose 1958 address 
the Radio-Television News Directors Associa- 
tion quotes full, they know the score. And, 
like us, they deserve better television system. 


MARYA MANNES 


Grist for the lawyers 


RADIO, TELEVISION AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


JUSTICE: Documented Survey Materials. in- 
terim report the Special Committee Radio and 
Television the Association the Bar the City 


New York. Columbia University Press, New York. 
$8.00. 


The principles guiding the preparation this 
book, are told its fifth paragraph, set 
forth the cold facts and refrain from any evalu- 
ation these facts the expression opinions 
the desirability permitting this that 
done.” 

Here comforting assurance objective, 
coldly factual study. But would more com- 
forting and reassuring had the passage not been 
preceded, the second sentence the book, 
with this rhetorical question: 

has been and the effect radio and 
television the administration justice and 
what can done about it?” 

sure, the book manfully resists the temp- 
tation say “what can done about it,” but the 
reader entitled modest measure doubt 
about just how open-minded and free from prior 
judgments are the minds the distinguished 
lawyers the Special Committee, headed 


| 
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Judge Harold Medina, who are responsible for 
the book. 

The book’s real failure, however, has little 
with the objectivity lack its presen- 
tation. Rather, derives from the witless subject 
the anthology. 

The problem the effect the administra- 
tion justice publication news about crime 
and criminal proceedings all media real 
one, difficult and perhaps although one 
sure the dimensions large one. But among 
the least important aspects the problem, and 
one that offers the least promise producing in- 
sights helpful solution, the difference 
among the media the kind and nature their 
publication, and their effects. 

focus inquiry television and radio 
publication about unrewarding would 
attack the problem deceptive labeling 
studying the wrappers tin cans the assump- 
tion that there something peculiar them, 
distinct from the legends glass bottles, card- 
board boxes, and plastic containers. 

Ninety-nine per cent the problem “Free 
Press, Fair the effect pre-trial and 
pending-trial publication the objectivity 
jurors. The difference between the effect pub- 
lication the electronic media and that the 
print media perhaps difference degree, but 
very small part difference kind. Television 
may reach more people, may more graphic 
and have more emotional impact, and its prac- 
titioners may have less taste, worse manners, and 
more offensive techniques. But not separate 
problem; scarcely even identifiable sep- 
arate component the problem. 

The compilers this collection materials 
themselves quickly abandoned the vain attempt 
make distinction: the cited incidents become, 
few pages, inseparable jumble examples 
television, radio, and newspaper publication. 

The pity that jumble and, despite its 
sententious titles over ten different chapter heads, 
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stances court and police proceedings, grouped, 
separated, and repeated arbitrary categories 
that are not particularly useful for helping one 
find way. index, which missing, would 
have done more good. 


Most the examples seem have come from 
gleaning The New York Times and ran- 
dom cases, some famous, some obscure, that came 
the compilers’ attention from various jurisdic- 
tions around the nation. 

What results assembly some dreadful 
instances, the cumulative effect which may im- 
press the seriousness and volume potentially 
prejudicial publication the minds those not 
already aware the issue. that extent 
salutary reading for reporters, photographers, 
editors, and news directors. Also, Joe Miller’s 
joke book once served the after-dinner speaker, 
the examples cited will provide abundant grist 
for the mill the battalions lawyer-debaters 
now engaging their opposite numbers the press 
healthy public argument. 

But one additional useful product emerges 
dividend that does not seem have been recog- 
nized even the compilers the book. From 
the welter examples, firm conclusion 
drawn: The press, whether television news- 
paper, does its own initiative precious little 
contaminate the antiseptic environment the 
courtroom prejudicial graffiti the 


The reviewers: 

Peter Bart, West Coast correspondent for 
The New York Times, covered the Curtis story 
advertising columnist for his paper. 

William Porter professor journalism 
the University Michigan. 

Irwin Ross, free-lance writer, wrote The 


Image Merchants (1959). 


Marya Mannes covers many fields her 
cisms; the latest collected edition But Will 
Sell? (1964). 

Alfred Friendly, associate editor The Wash- 
ington Post, chairman the press-bar commit- 
tee, American Society Newspaper Editors. 

Lawrence Pinkham associate professor 
journalism Columbia. 


tabula rasa potential jurors’ minds. only 
tiny fraction the cases cited there evidence 
the self-starting reporters plunging into the 
fray, Richard Harding Davis-wise, and digging 
information their own initiative. 

Instead, the pattern appears cops, police 
officials, prosecutors, and even defense 
attorneys, shooting their mouths off the note- 
book- camera-wielding members the press. 

What can louse the processes justice, these 
examples indicate, only minuscule way 
what the demons the Fourth Estate engender 
their own; the actual potential prejudicial 
material peddled them for publication 
the officers the law, the minions the court. 

When the precinct captain, the chief detec- 
tives,or the Assistant D.A. tells all every reporter 
who bothers call him indeed, summons 
the press conference himself and relates how 
the foul deed was done and how the man just 
arrested did quite fair for the lawyers 
whistle horror and condemnation the 
wicked press that prints such dreadfully preju- 
dicial information? 

The beginning wisdom the solution the 
Press, Fair Trial” dilemma, would seem, 
not bid the press cease what exists do, 
told. is, rather, bid those who have taken 
oath serve justice and those who are their 
agents not foul their own doorstep while 
blaming those who pass and, according their 
duty, describe the mess they behold. 

will get farther toward answering the ques- 
tion “what can done about it” when the 
Association the Bar New York writes book 
entitled Police, Prosecutors, and the Administra- 
tion Justice. 

Appendices the book, accounting for almost 
two-thirds the volume, contain some useful 
reference material, although here again, the selec- 
tion wondrously whimsical and distressingly in- 
complete. Most valuable collection state- 
ments from police authorities press regulations 
and policy, and court regulations television and 
radio admissibility. 


ALFRED FRIENDLY 


Real-life television 


TELEVISION NEWSFILM: CONTENT. joint project 
the Radio-Television News Directors Association 
and Time-Life Broadcast Inc. Time Inc., New York. $2. 


FILMING NEWS AND DOCUMENTARIES. Jim 
Atkins, Jr.and LeoWillette. Amphoto, $5.95. 


Yes, Virginia, there another side television. 
It’s not all question whether Gomer makes 
his pile ups his ratings inviting Brigitte. 
There’s something else going on, something 
look out, going say subversive. And 
you can discover what leafing through 
these books. 

mark the truly subversive quality 
the first them that has such prosaic title. 
One would hardly expect volume titled 
vision Newsfilm: Content deal with such 
seminal issues the goals and responsibilities 
television news, its place the courtrooms and 
living rooms American life, the whys and why- 
nots airing editorials, investigations, and other 
programs nature. And yet, 
the credit those whose views are compiled with- 
its covers, does. 

The volume compendium talks given 
conferences held during 1965 five cities: At- 
lanta, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, and New 
York. such, has regional quality about 
that is, say the least, refreshing. There’s lot 
going out there, places where network vice 
president about real motherly car. 
They’re talking about truth, honesty and public 
service things like that. And measure 
the maturity the group involved the RTNDA 
that not all the talk being done news- 
men. section devoted Canon 35, for in- 
stance, each conference heard the views 
lawyer. Journalism far too important left 
journalists, and encouraging know that 
radio and television news directors realize it. 

The second volume not much regional 
tone local. The audience for whom meant 
never explicitly stated, but would appear 
young men and women working stations 
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that still adhere the rip-and-read method 
disbursing news. The approach simple 
simple, fact, that times becomes alarming. 
one chapter, for instance, the authors say, 
defining newsman”: “Most importantly, 
wants cover news. the man who lives 
chase fire engines and who hungers where 
news being made. thinks news and driven 
desire beat the competition.” 


This has dismal ring one who has heard 
the same sort nonsense for years from newspa- 
permen. But is, sense, minor flaw 
book dedicated larger purpose: exhorting 
local reporters take cameras hand and get 
out into the streets and document life 
actually being lived. this end, valuable 
book, with much practical advice, and, time 
when commercial television pursues all sorts 
ridiculous falsity search higher ratings, 
book with dangerous implications. Who can say 
what consequences might ensue everyone began 
seeking and speaking the truth? 


LAWRENCE PINKHAM 


From Book Week, syndicated supplement the Sunday New York Herald Tribune, 


January 1966: 


About ten days after the Great Blackout November threw some 
million people the Northeast into darkness (except for very full and lovely 
moon that turned New York’s Central Park West into almost pastoral prom- 
there appeared paperback under the Signet imprint 160-page book 
called The Night the Lights Went Out. contained pages pictures and 
was written staff members the New York Times. For cents, provided 
the definitive souvenir that technological trauma. Hundreds thousands 
copies were printed, and certainly some them have been sold, proving again 


Predatory 


that nothing succeeds like failure. 


Press The book trade watching the outcome this exercise publishing what 
its detractors have called Instant Disasters, for might foreshadow whole new 
kind quickie book. really compete with television, however, these quickies 
will have hustled out within hours disaster. that, work must 
course commissioned before the disasters occur, that only the dates need 
filled rather like some newspaper obituaries. Reports are circulating 
that new publishing house even now formation that will specialize 
Instant Disasters. called Predatory Press, will carry the distinctive colo- 
phon vulture the cover its books. Works planned for publication 
the appropriate time are said include The Night the Grand Coulee Dam 
Overflowed, The Night the Lincoln Tunnel Caved The Night the Moon 


Fell Down. 
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with assistance from the editorial staff. 


What kind union? 


Creative Will Lissner. Bulletin the Amer- 
ican Society Newspaper Editors, December 1965. 


Two reporters from The New York Times, 
both active the Newspaper Guild New York 
its early days, here set down their thoughts 
editorial unionism the wake the Guild strike 
against the Times. One would expect them 
far apart, for Lissner resigned from the Guild 
1944; Kihss has remained active. Yet they agree 
many points—for example, that the strike came 
from what Kihss calls “management resistance” 
and Lissner calls “wishful industrial 
relations specialists; and that the Guild has been 
and highly democratic union. 

Yet they diverge, moderate tone, the 
fundamental question Big Union.” That 
is, should the Guild form part single bar- 
gaining unit, should Guild professional mem- 
bers form separate organization and seek their 
own advantages? This debate dates back the 
very origins the Guild. 

Lissner argues that the well-being the news- 
paper business requires that its “creative” profes- 
sionals freed from the economic stepladder 
industrial unionism and given the encourage- 
ment, economically and professionally, make 
their full contribution. favors, appears, 
separate organization editorial executives, 
editors, and writers. 

Kihss, the other hand, argues that “frag- 
mented unionism intensifies problems” that 
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The following are summaries and reviews 
articles and other current material dealing with 
journalism. They were prepared the editor, 


‘‘Newsmen and Industrial ‘Guild Prob- 
lem Peter Kihss; ‘‘Disadvantage 


Gene Payne in ASNE Bulletin 
seems hint, too, that his fellow newsroom 
workers are too apathetic stand alone. 

Thus, the arguments. advance have 
the debate carried calmly, rather than the 
bitter tones that have marked date. 


American view 


Passes for American News John 
Strohmeyer. Harper’s, November, 1965. 


The editor the Bethlehem 
Globe-Times reports here findings growing out 
his experience workshops for African journal- 
ists 1964, conducted the African-American 
Institute and the State Department. dis- 
distorted news about the United States Africa, 
partly because the absence American wire 
services. 

blames Tass, the Russian press agency, 
which offers free service, but more severe 
with Reuters and Agence France Presse. 


such industry-wide trends automation can bet- 
ter faced without jurisdictional barriers. More- 
over, argues, the fact that individual union 
can close paper inherently undemocratic. 


REPORTS 


charges that they “have engaged bitter, 
scheming contest maintain their countries’ 
prestige Africa despite the loss political 
power.” They have excluded competition, says, 
obtaining monopolies from new heads state 
threatening withdraw service. 

solution: United States govern- 
ment subsidies help the Associated Press and 
United Press International develop full African 
service and get African members and clients. 
also recommends more vigorous efforts 
supply American training African journalists. 
journalists. 

The article assumes, throughout, that Ameri- 
can news and American methods are the best 
prescription for the deficiencies African jour- 
nalism. Possibly they are, but the point cannot 
taken for granted. 


Clarification 


Negro News Media and The Los Angeles 
Frederic Coonradt. The School Journalism, 
University Southern California (mimeographed). 


Painstakingly, this 49-page report asso-. 
ciate professor Southern California clarifies 
what had become murky undercurrent rumor 
and accusation. Primarily, Coonradt cites and 
rebuts detailed accusation, broadcast the 
CBS station Los Angeles, the effect that 
Negro-controlled news outlets handled the Watts 
riot irresponsibly, and perhaps made worse. 

Coonradt concedes, first all, the accuracy 
the specifics KNxT charges the fact that 
the rioters adopted slogan phrase popular- 
that the Herald-Dispatch, weekly, in- 
dulged the purplest kind editorializing 
news columns; that the Sentinel, the major paper 
the Negro community, derogated the police. 

But goes not excuse transgressions, 
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but put the work the Negro media rea- 


listic context. notes, for example: 

That neither the weeklies appeared with 
coverage the riot while was going on, 
roughly August 17. 

That the militant Herald-Dispatch (which, 
incidentally, has published its suspicions that the 
Los Angeles Times part the Communist con- 
has only twentieth the circulation 
the Sentinel, which remained sober and re- 
sponsible throughout, whatever its attitude to- 
ward the police. 

That the understaffed news department 
KGFJ, opposed its disk jockey (who gave 
his phrase when the riots entered their second 
day), was somewhat slow, but, Coonradt 
shows, highly responsible. Moreover, could 
hardly have attracted any considerable audience 
market saturated with seven television sta- 
tions and twenty-three radio stations, many 
which acted with hair-trigger responsiveness. 

clear, the Negro-oriented media would have had 
trouble inflaming the community even had they 
tried. happened, the performances one 
newspaper and one radio station news depart- 
ment were sober. The exception, which Coon- 
radt calls personal organ highly opinion- 
ated, angry did, says, “reflect the 
outbursts Coonradt has performed 
valuable service pointing out these distinctions. 


Civil rights: first, the facts 


Press Wrongs Civil Woody Klein. 
Pageant, November, 1965. 


Papers and Negro Margaret 
Halsey. The New Republic, October 16, 1965. 


Focus Midwest/65, Volume IV, Numbers and 
circa fall, 1965. 


Three writers single subject: shortcomings 
the coverage Negroes the press. 
The first, Woody Klein reporter 
for the New York World-Telegram Sun and 
appointed press secretary December Mayor 


uses tried-and-true article technique 
setting down ten-point indictment and sup- 
porting with quotations from interested par- 
ties. the body the article, there special 
emphasis one point the charges that the 
press Negro leaders major cities (for 
example, with the publicity given the ephemeral 
threat have snarl the opening 
the New York World’s Fair). Likewise, there 
justified attention token integration news- 
organization eniployment. But beyond that point 
the article hardly carries the weight the title. 

Margaret Halsey the same general vein. 
Her charge that “The Press unconsciously 
reinforces white attitudes which make impos- 
sible for the Negro escape from the ghetto.” 
Which could true, perhaps, but supported 
only similarly sweeping generalities the re- 
mainder the article. Miss Halsey’s invective 
rings well, but the information ratio low. 

obscure but striking contrast presented 
the article from the irregular magazine, Focus 
Midwest. Westberg pen name for Chicago 
writer) describes with care how complaint 
Negro who had been turned down Motorola 
Inc., eventually became issue through what 
the author calls journalism.” 

The story, somewhat simplified: Leon Myart 
complained the state FEPC that had passed 
pre-employment test Motorola, but had not 
been hired. February, 1964, hearing exami- 
ner upheld the complaint, but added confusing 
remarks about the inequalities such tests. Mo- 
torola contended that Myart had flunked the 
test, and suggested that the FEPC was attempt- 
ing force preferential hiring. Motorola never 
produced the test itself evidence. 


the handling Chicago newspapers, the 
failure was nonetheless taken fact, and the pre- 
employment test came called “intelli- 
gence The case ultimately became notor- 
ious editorials horrible error the FEPC, 
and led the ouster the chairman, although 
neither the FEPC nor Myart had done what the 
papers, time after time, stated they had. Here 
specific, all-too-pointed lesson one trouble 
with civil rights coverage: sometimes too 
complicated for drawing simple morals. 


The biggest mess 


San Lloyd Zimpel. Frontier, 
November, 1965. 


Fay. San Francisco Magazine, November, 1965. 


“The joint printing Kruglak. 
IPI Report (International Press Institute), November, 
1965. 


All these writers agree that the September 
double-shuffle San Francisco was 
words one them) “the biggest mess San 
Francisco newspaper history.” 

recapitulate: The Hearst News-Call Bulle- 
tin, afternoon paper bearing honorable old 
nameplates, was folded into the Hearst morning 
Examiner. The Examiner shifted afternoon 
publication, thus breaking off its rivalry with the 
apparent winner the competition, the Chron- 
icle. Meanwhile, the Chronicle and the Examiner 
formed combined production facility called the 
San Francisco Newspaper Production Company, 
which was housed the Chronicle building. 
They combined their Sunday editions into 
amalgam that San Francisco magazine 
called The Sunday Hermaphrodite. 

The mess was created the ungainly haste 
the changes (brought on, said, leak 
the story). The new combined composing 
room clattered and groaned and produced such 
quantity error that the two newspapers ac- 
cused the typographers sabotage (and the 
local responded threatening 
libel suit). Further confusion was created the 
sudden unemployment 800 employees. 


The two articles San Francisco magazine 
one focusing the Chronicle, the other the 
Examiner concentrate recording the details 
the confusion and distress. Zimpel and Krug- 
lak try peer into the future, and neither finds 
comfort the deflation the San Francisco 
newspaper business. They suggest that, whatever 
the degrading effects the former Chronicle- 
Examiner competition, there was least will- 
ingness each puncture the other’s balloons. 
Clearly, will now both papers prove 
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that the new division the San Francisco mar- 
ket means better papers, not com 


He’s trying tell something 


McLuhan: Canada’s Intellectual Comet,”’ 
Richard Schickel. Harper’s, November, 1965. 


McLuhan. Suppose what sounds 
like, the most important thinker since Newton, 
Darwin, Freud, Einstein and What 
Tom Wolfe. New York Magazine, New 
York Herald Tribune, November 21, 1965. 


These articles are offered primers McLu- 
hanism, cult now verging the edge fad. 
McLuhan professor the University 
Toronto and the author three books The 
Mechanical Bride (1951), The Gutenberg Gal- 
axy (1962),and Understanding Media (1964). 
McLuhan himself self-sufficient eccentric, 
somewhat along the lines Thorstein Veblen. 

The catch phrase McLuhanism “‘the me- 
dium the message” that is, bald terms, 
content and technique technology are not sep- 
arable. Other key terms are “hot” and “cool,” 
applied media. Wolfe and Schickel disagree 
which media are hot and cool. Schickel says 
printed matter medium McLuhan- 
ism; Wolfe says “cool.” The contradiction 
can apparently traced McLuhan himself. 

Schickel and Wolfe agree, though, that 
McLuhan man reckoned with, because 
trying describe the twentieth-century up- 
heaval communication the partial displace- 
ment, after nearly five hundred years domi- 
nance, print culture such forms television. 
casualty the revolution, according 
McLuhan’s translators, the written kind logic 
our characteristic data-filled news writing, for 
example. are reverting, McLuhan says, in- 
stant, tribal-style communication, but now 
world-wide scale. 

Schickel deals with these ideas ordinary 
printed-logic form. Wolfe, curiously enough, 
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scales down his usual non-logical prose and pre- 
sents paragraphs straightforward exposition. 
Both offer persuasive summaries McLuhanism, 
Wolfe potential believer, Schickel skeptic. 


Journalism intervention 


Dominican Theodore Draper, Com- 
mentary, December, 1965. 


This thirty-five page study represents the most 
extensive research date the still-confused 
story the American intervention last spring. 
passes many judgments the journalism the 
crisis, general giving high marks those reports 
that exposed the contradictions United States 
policy and criticizing those publications that be- 
came apologists for it. Such judgments could 
expected article that finds the intervention 
unjustified. 

This not say that Draper’s opinions about 
the reporting are groundless. clearly true that 
such reporters Tad The New York 
Times, Dan Kurzman The Washington Post, 
Barnard Collier the New York Herald 
une, Bert Quint CBS, James Nelson Goodsell 
the Christian Science Monitor, and Philip 
Geyelin The Wall Street Journal all exposed 
more than our policy-makers seemed have 
wanted know.” does not take directly 
the flow charges recent months that the dis- 
patches some these reporters were biased, 
but has compared their work carefully, with 
each other and with the official materials avail- 
able, and finds that stands well. 

the other hand, takes task both Time 
and U.S. News World Report for printing, 
were their own material, the sensational 
rumors transmitted the American ambassador 
and never setting the record straight thereafter. 
also bears down hard John Bartlow Mar- 
tin, who recounted his brief career unofficial 
emissary Life, and John O’Rourke, the 
Washington Star, who signed story suggesting 
financial malfeasance potential Dominican 
head goverment. 

All these judgments may not conclusive, but 
they are, least, substantial. 
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The unavailable judge 


THE REVIEW: 


was very interested Thomas 
Koerner’s summation 
judge’s case” the controversy 
over the acquittal cop-slashers 
Rodriguez and Suarez (your fall 

reporter who paid some at- 
tention that affair, 
agree that Judge George Leigh- 
ton got the worst some 
the coverage. But take exception 
Koerner’s statement that “no 
reporter editor who has read the 
transcript ever called the judge 
discuss legal errors inconsisten- 
cies,” his statement that re- 
porter bothered ask for the trial 
transcript until March 12, and 
the article’s suggestion that the 
press did not try get the judge’s 
side the story. 

get the transcript from the court 
clerk, and from someone who ans- 
wered the telephone Judge 
Leighton’s office. both instances, 
had success, but finally man- 
aged borrow one 
prosecutor. This gave the dis- 
tinct impression that the prosecu- 
tor was quite willing have re- 
porters read the transcript, but that 
perhaps the judge was not. 

also tried talk with Judge 
Leighton (after had read the 
transcript) hear anything 
would say about the case. 
March was admitted with 
other reporters into the judge’s 
office, which time would say 
only:. have comment 
make about this any 
have comment.” then asked 
leave, saying: would ap- 


preciate you gentlemen would 
During the following two days, 

called friends and former law 
partners Judge Leighton, asking 
them try persuade him see 
me, even only for off-the- 
record chat. Here again had ab- 
solutely success. far fur- 
ther commentary about that case 
was concerned, found Judge 
Leighton one the most un- 
available men Chicago that 

JR. 

Midwest bureau chief 

Time 

Chicago 


MR. KOERNER REPLIES: hap- 
see that Loye Miller agrees 
generally with that Judge 
George Leighton got bad deal 
from press coverage his decision 
last spring. 

Miller’s three exceptions the 
article, but believe these three 
exceptions highlight the fact that 
reporters did not make proper in- 
quiry and investigation until sev- 
eral days after the decision had 
been rendered, writing stories dur- 
ing the interim that were grossly 
misleading their inaccuracies. 

The press kicked such 
March was too late the 
initial impression was cast and the 
judge had become suspect. 

The point was making the 
article was that responsible press 
would have presented accurate 
report the beginning. Present- 
ing the side would have 
been unnecessary the press had 
presented the case not from the 
judge’s viewpoint but from the of- 
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ficial transcript, from which the 
judge made his decision. 

The transcript the trial pro- 
ceedings contained the facts given 
under the facts Judge 
Leighton knew them. The press 
did not have these same facts 
their initial stories, which were 
based 
The judge’s decision was not re- 
ported the press the same 
facts, thus making the judge ap- 
pear incompetent the reading 
public. 

convinced that had the 
press reported the case accurately 
either giving the facts learned 
from attending the trial giv- 
ing the facts learned from the 
transcript, furor over Judge 
Leighton’s decision would have 
arisen. Only because the facts were 
reported inaccurately did contro- 
versy arise, with journalistic need 
developing then for the “other” 
justification the judge’s irrita- 
tion with the press. 


UPI protests 


THE REVIEW: 


pity that the Review, set 
“to assess the performance 
journalism,” does not always base 
its assessments careful check 
the facts prior publication. 

refer the article “The Paper 
Riot” [by Durham con- 
cerning; the racial difficulties 
Springfield, Massachusetts (fall, 
1965). 

Any correction carried 
New York newspaper was not de- 


be 
\ 
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signed correct UPI dispatch. 
Our dispatches did not 
word “riot” the phrase 
“orgies destruction.” 

have control over 
headlines and were not responsible 
for the use the word “riot.” 

one former UPI 
correspondent. There was another 
UPI staff correspondent involved. 
Springfield and knows many 
the policemen involved. did 
not talk the police chief nor the 
captain the late shift. did 
directly involved. also checked 
some details with another string 
correspondent, experienced 
Springfield police reporter. 

The storm information came 
from the Springfield police. 

The source for the smashing 
windows two stores and the 
fires came from the police, 
the fire chief’s office and other 
sources. The names the stores 
were the Oak Grove Avenue Mar- 
ket and the Prudential Stamp 
store, both white owned. 

There are other points, but these 
will suffice. would happy 
assist your writers studying 
UPI performance any time you 
desire. take pride prompt 
and clear corrections errors 
make. And distressing the Re- 
view does not check the facts. 


Francis LEARY 

Vice president, executive editor 
United Press International 
New York 


MR. GALDWELL REPLIES: Mr. 
Leary’s willingness “to assist your 
writers studying UPI perform- 
ance any time you desire” grati- 
fying. Actually, made telephone 
calls UPI’s Boston Bureau the 
time the article was preparation, 
seeking copies stories bearing 


the They 


Columbia Journalism Review 


were promised but never delivered. 
The article, insofar referred 
UPI, had based avail- 
able newspaper copy credited 
UPI (for which thirty-three pub- 
lications were surveyed) and UPI 
broadcast copy preserved from our 
Springfield newsrooms. 

Taking Mr. Leary’s points nu- 

article did not say UPI 
used these terms. 

The Boston Globe headline 
that was cited did appear above 
UPI story. 

spondent,” James Shevis, was man- 
ager the UPI Springfield bu- 
reau the time the August 
incidents and the person UPI cli- 
ents were led believe 
sponsible for Western Massachu- 
setts coverage. portion 
article, omitted the Review, 
presumably because space limi- 
tations, reads follows: 

bureaus normally close 
mid-afternoon. After that they are 


Corrections 

the fall issue, credit was 
omitted from the cartoon 
shown collection com- 
ments the 1965 New York 
newspaper strike. The cartoon 
Belland, and originally 
appeared The Guild Re- 
porter, the paper the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. 

item describing the new 
monthly “integrated” newspa- 
the fall issue, said that only 
the Detroit News distributed 
Tucsday Tuesday. The Re- 
view has been informed that 
The Milwaukee Journal and 
Sentinel, and the Rochester 
Times-Union, also distribute 
Croop, managing editor the 
Times-Union, adds that 
believes his paper the only 
one distributing 
all its readers, rather than 
predominantly Negro 
neighborhoods. 


presumably protected stringers 
who report phone Boston. 
Shevis reluctant about 
stringer coveragé. But 
indicates was disturbed 
many occasions the weight and 
treatment given various sources 
the Boston bureau.” 

(Mr. Leary does not say whether 
the “other UPI staff correspond- 
ent” was Springfield that night. 
Let say only that would 
difficult for bureau man Bos- 
ton talk phone with “ser- 
geants and who were 
the street and position 
know firsthand what was happen- 
ing. The “string correspondent” 
identified “an experienced 
Springfield police reporter” would 
reporter for one the two Sprin- 
field dailies. Yet UPI had material 
its copy which escaped the view 
not only radio and television 
people but both local papers 
well.) 

Remarks the storm car- 
ried the Review article were di- 
rected the Boston Globe head- 
line, not the UPI story. 

did not question 
the fact that windows were smash- 
and fires started two stores 
(not “several” The New York 
Chief points issue the UPI 
copy are: 

“Carloads 
through something 
reported UPI alone and for 
which the UPI man the scene 
disclaimed responsibility. 

The report the 
specifying that 
smashed the set 
the buildings ablaze.” However 
unintentionally, this copy leaves 
the impression with many readers 
that Springfield was 
mob action, when fact there 
was none. 

From what saw myself and 
since have been able learn, the 
“carloads Negroes” inaccu- 
rate UPI counting families 
their way home from Friday- 
night shopping? Witnesses did re- 
port seeing four Negro youths flee 
the scene one fire and Negro 
youths flee the other. crowds 
gathered either store. There was 


| 
| 


interference 
The article also pointed out that 
one the fires caused only minor 
damage. fact, the jar inflam- 
mable fluid thrown through the 


window burned itself out after 
charring couple cartons. 
other words, both buildings were 
not “set ablaze” even though UPI 
wrote the plural. 


Pearson country 


TO THE REVIEW: 


“Journalism’s 
Wholesalers” (fall, 1965), Ben 
Bagdikian says: 

Philadelphia Bulletin pays 
$250 week for Drew Pearson 
condition that Pearson will not 
sold any other paper the state 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
part New Jersey.” 

This statement error sev- 
eral counts: 

The Bulletin pays consider- 
ably less than $250 week for Mr. 
Pearson’s column. 

The Bulletin does not claim 
all Pennsylvania for any feature, 
but only considerable portion 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. (The 
enclosed map shows The Bulletin’s 
usual territory for 

Several newspapers within 
The Bulletin’s circulation territory 
the territory normally claimed 
for features The Bulletin 
print the Pearson column, since 
they had before The Bulletin 
took on, and exceptions are al- 
ways made for such cases. 

would seem that would 
have been simple for Mr. Bagdi- 
kian check his facts, either with 
the syndicate The Bulletin. 


Managing editor 

The Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia 


MR. BAGDIKIAN REPLIES: Mr. Dick- 
inson missed chance further 
the cause accuracy that 


pleads for. failed give the 
facts says misstated. did 
talk the Pearson syndicate 
times before wrote 
the article. But Mr. Dickinson 
knows, he, like most newspaper 
executives, insists his contract 
language that the terms remain 
secret. time did the Pearson 
syndicate violate those terms our 
talks. However, other syndicates 
know these terms fairly well, even 
Mr. Dickinson probably knows 
how much his competitor, The 
Inquirer, pays for its leading fea- 
tures even though this figure also 
secret contract. Macy’s may not 
tell Gimbels but this doesn’t mean 
that Gimbels doesn’t know. 

make deal with Mr. Dick- 
inson. will reveal the 
Review the total weekly price 
pays for the Pearson package and 
less than $250, pay him the 
difference. 

writing that some papers Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Bulletin 
circulation areas New Jersey 
run Pearson but only because they 
had existing contracts before The 
Bulletin. said The Bulletin 
bought Pearson condition that 
Pearson “will not sold” the 
territory. will provide the 
names those papers that ter- 
ritory who have been permitted 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 
territory 


start Pearson after The Bulletin 
did add one dollar per paper 
whatever pay him under Para- 
graph Two this reply. 


Another gap 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The Baltimore 
warning about the gagging 
newspaper strike coverage the 
air 
fall, 1965} came Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where eight-month 
newspaper strike ended almost the 
same day the Baltimore strike be- 
gan April, 1965. 

The Youngstown 
affiliate, and televi- 
sion, gave what can most charita- 
bly described restrained cov- 
erage the strike during the first 
several months, many cases lim- 
iting its report statements ap- 
proved the parent company 
and virtually ignoring the union 
side. 

Fortunately, two other television 
and three other radio stations were 
under such restrictions and ful- 
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signed correct UPI dispatch. 
Our dispatches did not 
word “riot” the phrase 
destruction.” 

have control over 
headlines and were not responsible 
for the use the word “riot.” 

You checked one former UPI 
correspondent. There was another 
UPI staff correspondent involved. 
Springfield and knows many 
the policemen involved. did 
not talk the police chief nor the 
captain the late shift. did 
directly involved. also checked 
some details with another string 
correspondent, experienced 
Springfield police reporter. 

storm information came 
from the Springfield police. 

The source for the smashing 
windows two stores and the 
gasoline fires came from the police, 
the fire chief’s office and other 
sources. The names the stores 
were the Oak Grove Avenue Mar- 
ket and the Prudential Stamp 
store, both white owned. 

There are other points, but these 
will suffice. would happy 
assist your writers studying 
UPI performance any time you 
desire. take pride prompt 
and clear corrections errors 
make. And distressing the Re- 
does not check the facts. 


Francis LEARY 

Vice president, executive editor 
United Press International 
New York 


MR. CALDWELL REPLIES: Mr. 
Leary’s willingness “to assist your 
writers studying UPI perform- 
ance any time you desire” grati- 
fying. Actually, made telephone 
calls UPI’s Boston Bureau the 
time the article was preparation, 
seeking copies stories bearing 
the situation. They 
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were promised but never delivered. 
The article, insofar referred 
UPI, had based avail- 
able newspaper copy credited 
UPI (for which thirty-three pub- 
lications were surveyed) and UPI 
broadcast copy preserved from our 
Springfield newsrooms. 

Taking Mr. Leary’s points nu- 
merically: 

article did not say UPI 
used these terms. 

The Boston Globe headline 
that was cited did appear above 
UPI story. 

spondent,” James Shevis, was man- 
ager the UPI Springfield bu- 
reau the time the August 
incidents and the person UPI cli- 
ents were led believe 
sponsible for Western Massachu- 
setts coverage. portion 
article, omitted the Review, 
presumably because space limi- 
tations, reads follows: 

bureaus normally close 
After that they are 


Corrections 

the fall issue, credit was 
omitted from the cartoon 
shown collection com- 
ments the 1965 New York 
newspaper strike. The cartoon 
Belland, and originally 
appeared The Guild Re- 
porter, the paper the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. 

item describing the new 
monthly “integrated” newspa- 
the fall issue, said that only 
the Detroit News distributed 
Tucsday Tuesday. The Re- 
has been informed that 
The Milwaukee Journal and 
Sentinel, and the Rochester 
Times-Union, also distribute 
Croop, managing editor the 
Times-Union, adds that 
believes his paper the only 
one distributing 
all its readers, rather than 
predominantly Negro 
neighborhoods. 


presumably protected stringers 
who report phone Boston. 
Shevis reluctant talk about 
stringer coverage. But 
many occasions the weight and 
treatment given various sources 
the Boston bureau.” 

(Mr. Leary does not say whether 
the “other UPI staff correspond- 
ent” was Springfield that night. 
Let say only that would 
difficult for bureau man Bos- 
ton talk phone with “ser- 
geants and who were 
the street and position 
know firsthand what was happen- 
ing. The “string correspondent” 
identified “an experienced 
Springfield police reporter” would 
reporter for one the two Sprin- 
field dailies. Ye: material 
its copy which escaped the view 
not only radio and television 
people but both local papers 

Remarks the storm car- 
ried the article were di- 
rected the Boston Globe head- 
line, not the UPI story. 

article did not question 
the fact that windows were smash- 
and fires started two stores 
(not “several” The New York 
Times had erroneously 
Chief points issue the UPI 
copy are: 

“Carloads 
through the something 
reported UPI alone and for 
which the UPI man the scene 
disclaimed responsibility. 

The report the store fires 
specifying that 
smashed the set 
the buildings ablaze.” However 
unintentionally, this copy leaves 
the impression with many readers 
that Springfield was 
mob action, when fact there 
was none. 

From what saw and 
since have been able learn, the 
“carloads Negroes” inaccu- 
rate UPI counting families 
their way home from Friday- 
night shopping? Witnesses did re- 
port seeing four Negro youths flee 
the scene one fire and Negro 
youths flee the other. crowds 
gathered either store. There was 


‘ 


interference with firefighters. 
The article also pointed out that 
one the fires caused only minor 
damage. fact, the jar inflam- 
mable fluid thrown through the 
window burned itself out after 
charring couple cartons. 
other words, both buildings were 
not “set ablaze” even though UPI 
wrote the plural. 


Pearson country 


TO THE REVIEW: 


“Journalism’s 
Wholesalers” (fall, 1965), Ben 
Bagdikian says: 

Philadelphia Bulletin pays 
$250 week for Drew Pearson 
condition that Pearson will not 
sold any other paper the state 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
part New Jersey.” 

This statement error sev- 
eral counts: 

The Bulletin pays consider- 
ably less than $250 week for Mr. 
Pearson’s 

The Bulletin does not claim 
all Pennsylvania for any feature, 
but only considerable portion 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. (The 
enclosed map shows The Bulletin’s 
usual territory for features. 

Several newspapers within 
The Bulletin’s circulation territory 
the territory normally claimed 
for features The Bulletin 
print the Pearson column, since 
they had before The Bulletin 
took on, and exceptions are al- 
ways made for such cases. 

would seem that would 
have been simple for Mr. Bagdi- 
kian check his facts, either with 
the syndicate The Bulletin. 


Managing editor 
The Evening Bulletin 


Philadelphia 


MR. BAGDIKIAN REPLIES: Mr. Dick- 
inson missed chance further 
the cause accuracy that 


pleads for. failed give the 
facts says misstated. did 
talk the Pearson syndicate 
times before wrote 
the article. But Mr. Dickinson 
knows, he, like most newspaper 
executives, insists his contract 
language that the terms remain 
secret. time did the Pearson 
syndicate violate those terms our 
talks. However, other syndicates 
know these terms fairly well, even 
Mr. Dickinson probably knows 
how much his competitor, The 
Inquirer, pays for its leading fea- 
tures even though this figure also 
secret contract. Macy’s may not 
tell Gimbels but this doesn’t mean 
that Gimbels doesn’t know. 

make deal with Mr. Dick- 
inson. will reveal the 
Review the total weekly price 
pays for the Pearson package and 
less than $250, pay him the 
difference. 

writing that some papers Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Bulletin 
circulation areas New Jersey 
run Pearson but only because they 
had existing contracts before The 
Bulletin. said The Bulletin 
bought Pearson condition that 
Pearson “will not sold” the 
territory. will provide the 
names those papers that ter- 
ritory who have been permitted 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 
territory 


start Pearson after The Bulletin 
did add one dollar per paper 
whatever pay him under Para- 
graph this reply. 


Another gap 


TO THE REVIEW: 


warning about the gagging 
newspaper strike coverage the 
air 
fall, 1965} came Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where eight-month 
newspaper strike ended almost the 
same day the Baltimore strike be- 
gan April, 1965. 

The Youngstown 
affiliate, radio and televi- 
sion, gave what can most charita- 
bly described restrained cov- 
erage the strike during the first 
several months, many cases lim- 
iting its report statements ap- 
proved the parent company 
and virtually ignoring the union 
side. 

Fortunately, two other television 
and three other radio stations were 
under such restrictions and ful- 
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filled their responsibility the 
public providing fair and de- 
tailed reports about the strike. 

should also noted that this 
strike had several unique features 
that deserved wider coverage 
the daily press and general and 
journalistic magazines. Among 
them were: 

Striking Newspaper Guild mem- 
bers earned per cent their 
salaries during the strike pub- 


lishing the very successful Steel 
Valley News, which from the out- 
set had the advertising support 
the big downtown stores and was 
home-delivered. 

dozen Vindicator supervisors 
lived (ate and slept) inside the 
plant for eight months while pro- 
ducing limited edition for sale 
over the counter. 

The Guild was successful ob- 
taining its key demands, especially 
job security for the newly organ- 
ized circulation department. The 
company also agreed union 
shop there. 

NOTE: Name withheld 
request writer. 


Press vs. military Viet Nam: further view 


Martin Gershen, who wrote 
the following observations, 
feature writer-photographer for 
the Newark Star-Ledger, 
leave study Columbia’s 
vanced International Reporting 
Program. covered the war 
Viet Nam last summer. 


There basic law journal- 
ism which says that every story 
should have least two sides. 

Yet, too many reports in- 
volving censorship Viet Nam, 
the press seems have the last 
word. 

And that word leaves the read- 
ternative but assume that the 
American war Southeast Asia 
not only against Communism, 
but against the entire mili- 
tary establishment. 

article, “Censorship 
and Cam Ne,” Richard Rus- 
tin, which appeared the fall, 
1965, issue the Columbia 
Journalism Review, the writer 
made some attempt giving 
both sides the controversy that 
continues between the press and 
the brass. 


Columbia Journalism Review 


But one had read carefully 
and dig deeply learn that the 
possibility exists that the press 
may partly blame for its 
troubles with the censors. 

Edward Morgan suggested 
this possibility when was 
quoted saying there was 
Viet Nam who are trying be- 
come the Ernie Pyles this war 
baiting military officials 
press 

But generally the article seem- 
consist quotations from 
one famous byliner after another 
attacked 
censorship Viet Nam and 
blamed the military for shackling 
the free press. 

One the more disturbing 
quotations was reported have 
been made UPI foreign news 
analyst Phil Newsom, who said: 
lage near Nang ever would 
have come out newsmen had 
not seen it.” 

Newsom, course, was refer- 
ring CBS television report 
the burning Cam Ne—a 
report which aroused much con- 


troversy home because sug- 
gested that Marines arbitrarily 
burn Vietnamese villages. im- 
plied that hard-digging 
press corps took hard-to-get- 
along-with Marine Corps 
and uncovered terrible secret. 

this were true, then bully 
for the newsmen. 

But wasn’t true. The fact 
that doubtful newsmen 
ever would have seen the village 
razed weren’t for the 
Marines inviting them the 
burning. 

was the Nang press 
camp when the Marine invita- 
tion was extended. turned 
down because had previous 
aboard B-57 fighter bomber. 
The squadron took newsmen 
flights only one day week. 

The real reason for burning 
Cam Ne, course, was that 
was Viet Cong stronghold and 
William Buckley, Jr., who also 
was quoted the Rustin article, 
made this point clear. 

report properly the story 
the Marine operation Cam 
would have meant explaining 
that villages and their civilian 
populations play key role 
guerrilla warfare. 

This the why the story, 
which course too compli- 
cated make good lead. 

One the major problems 
facing forces Viet Nam 
being able distinguish friend 
from foe. 

The Marines, like all the serv- 
ices there, are aware too that they 
must win the people they are 
win the war and they lean over 
backward avoid antagonizing 
local populations. 

must have taken Marine in- 
telligence long time deter- 
mine for certain that Cam 
was Viet Cong stronghold. 

Then, when they decided 
destroy the village, they invited 
the press come along. 

any wonder that they be- 
came annoyed when stories 
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their operation depicted Marines 
better than troops who 
burned villages and pushed 
around women, children, and old 
men? 

But even more annoying 
military men Viet Nam the 
caliber many the corre- 
spondents out there. 

ranking Pentagon officer 
observed recently that editors 
told him they were having dif- 
ficulty getting good newsmen 
cover Viet Nam. 

The problem, said, was 
money. costs about $1,300 
round trip fly newsman 
the other end the world and 
for that amount cash you 
would expect him stay for 
while. 

newsman has wife and fam- 
ily the news service would 
have bring them along and 
settle them Hong Kong 
Bangkok. 

Add periodic trips for the 
newsman his family, addi- 
tional life and 
ance, education expenses for the 
kids and war becomes unprof- 
itable news story. 

result, the Pentagon 
cer said, news services 
are hiring people out there they 
would never touch home.” 

It’s obviously cheaper pick 
who have already paid their way 
Viet Nam and who will work 
for peanuts. 

effort encourage the 
U.S. press cover the war 
Viet Nam, the Defense Depart- 
ment last year flew eighty-four 
newsmen Southeast Asia. 

“We did it, frankly, prime 
the pump,” the Pentagon officer 
said. 

The military believed that 
encouraging more newsmen 
come Viet Nam, competition 
would become keener, resulting 
sensational stories and 
more straight reporting. 

The project was discontinued 


last summer escalation the 
war earnest because “we 
reasoned the American press was 
interested enough pay its own 
way Viet 

didn’t work out that way. 

the 106 news or- 
ganizations around the 
world who were represented 
Viet Nam last August, about 
were American. the 260 news- 
men present, approximately 175 
were American. 

Three months later, Novem- 
ber, the number news organi- 
zations Viet Nam 
creased 136 but the proportion 
U.S. services the total rose 
less than per cent while 
troop strength had increased 
the tens thousands. 

the 296 accredited news- 
men covering the war, fewer 
than half were Americans. For- 
eign newsmen were hired 
nearly all the American media. 
some the larger organiza- 
tions per cent the staff 
was foreign. 

the last two weeks 1965, 
the number services and 
staffers had begun increase 
slightly, according Pentagon 
official. 

Obviously, certain number 
foreign newsmen are needed 
American staffs overcome 
language barriers. The rest prob- 
ably are hired overcome bud- 
getary problems. 

remember meeting one 
these non-American U.S. corre- 
spondents the day after the Cam 
incident. both were leav- 
ing Nang. was carrying 
pouch television film, which 
was bringing Saigon. was 
returning Pleiku. 

were picked the press 
camp two enlisted men 
who were ordered drive 
the airfield where were 
catch military flight south. 

the way the airfield 
colleague began berating the two 
enlisted men over the Cam 
operation. 


implied that the Marines 
were better than the Gestapo. 

“Imagine you Yanks burning 
village. never saw anything 
like that life,” said this 
correspondent, 
was too young ever have cov- 
ered war before. 

Enlisted men are taught 
treat civilians with respect, espe- 
cially they are from the press. 
The two GI’s looked each 
other but said nothing. 

tried, first, keep from 
getting involved, because 
newspapermen have stick to- 
gether even we’re wrong. 

But his criticism continued and 
finally said, Christ’s sake, 
shut up.” 

Then said, partly expla- 
journalistic loyalties 
get the last word in: 

“But actually saw Marine 
push old.man around.” 

thought the night had 
spent with Marine company 
surounded jungle outpost 
300 Viet Cong. remembered 
the next morning walking down 
road with Marine sergeant 
who smiled all the villagers 
met because couldn’t tell the 
good guys from the bad guys and 
didn’t want antagonize 
friendly Vietnamese. 

thought what crazy, mixed- 
war this is, where you can’t 
tell the front from the rear, Viet 
Cong from Vietnamese, civilians 
from soldiers. turned this 
young correspondent and very 
gently said: 

“Look, was Viet Cong 
village. How did you expect the 
Marines handle that situa- 
tion?” 

hesitated for moment, 
then said, “Why don’t you Yanks 
get out Viet Nam?” 

press representation Viet Nam, 
then the military people there 
have been very kind us. 

MARTIN GERSHEN 
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the lower case 


name again? 


The biweekly New York Review Books ran 
special supplement rediscovered Russian 
poet.in its issue December 23, 1965. 
page the man’s name was: 


Special Supplement: 


Ossip Mandelstamm 


page dropped two letters the head- 
ing and restored them the text: 


Great Russian Writer 


The Prose of Osip Mandelstam he has in common with Pasternak. 
translated with an Introductory Essay This, but little else. Pasternak, his 
by Clarence Brown. friend, contemporary, rival (as writers, 


Princeton, 209 pp. $5.00 they felt no great sympathy for each 
thaish Berlle other) was only too acutely conscious 
of the history of his ime AK hi 


Ossip Mandelstamm was 
born in St. Pete: burg in 1891 and died 


page new variation was tried: 


Nine Poems Ossip Manderstamm 


And, just below, one paragraph did two ways: 


There poems, among the last by Ossip Manderstamm, were written during the apoca- 
lyptic days of the great Stalinist purges in the Thirties. Our translations, while trying to 
be as faithful as possible to Mandelstamm's images and meter, are not literal. Rather, 
they are adaptations attempting to recapture Mandelsiamm’s tone and the atmosphere 


of his terrible last years. Mandelsiamm's poetry has not been republished in the 
Soviet Union since the Thirties, but last May @ public reading of his work was given 
at Moscow University at which Ilya Ehrenburg presided. A complete scholarly edition 
of his poetry in Russian has just been issued by Interlanguage Literary Associates in 
W ashingion. D. C. 


subsequent issue explained that the 
publisher and the reviewer 
agree the proper transliteration which ac- 
counts for two, but not all, the variations. 


Our gutted diplomats 
Headline news story the top page one, the Nashville Banner, October 14, 1965: 


From Wire Dispatches in 1962 when he decided to retire 
San Diego, Calif —Ambamador Ellis O. Boggs. He served in the Dominican Republic. Peru. 
veteran |S. diplomat, delivered here yesterday » Cuba. Liberia, Nationalist China, Uruguay. 
blistering attack on U.S. Latin American policy in (zechoslovakia, Republic of Korea, Brazil and 
an address before the Inter American Press Asan. Greece The Dominican Republic was his first post 

ciation “Creating Problems’ 
For Latin American political leaders—"whose 
st duty to eurvive politically’ — Briggs 
the Alliance for_% 


Briggs called the Al- 


Twice-told tale 
The Wall Street 


Journal for 
November 
and This Week 
magazine for 
November 
had the 

same idea 


All pals together 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“Find one that gives trading stamps.” 


“Try to find a place that gives trading stamps” 


Chummy headline from the chronically first- 
naming house organ the Copley Newspapers. 
announces the appointment new pub- 
lisher for the San Pedro News-Pilot. 


Longer ‘Acting’ 


Jim Names Hubert Publisher 


Hubert Kaltenbach was 


From Foggy Bottom Patagonia--- 


Ambassador Briggs Disembowels Uncle Nitwits 


lishing order,” he said. “As l look back nearly x 


montha, it was lunatic 


“Damages Prestige’ 

Briggs said Washington, time and time again. 
had damaged the prestige of its ambassadors by 
displaying “a frivolousness that defies description’ 
and had undermined that prestige by sending in 


selatic 


Third—the population bomb, or winner take 
nothing. 
Prodigious Animal 
Ours is a hazardous world and we are beset 
with dangers none more insidious than the wel- 


A 


Ci 


ot - 
out 
7 
o 
| 
pe fare state, sometimes defined as the Great Society. 
The welfare state. There, ladies pestle. 
{ Briggs’ address follows gareshed 
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News (seventeen-jewel variety) 


Two pages from the San Antonio Express for December 15, 1965. Note the artful 
blending news and plugs for Gruen: 


S . ( . Pl t _ R ‘ar h | HARWOOD'S HAS A COUNTER-FULL oF | 
Swiss Gruen Plant | 

{Fill Out. Torn tt tn {Emphasized| GRUEN | Upkeep 


One of Finest 


PRECISION 


Advised 


By Gruen 


LARGE 
SELECTION 


Canadian Charged 
Counterfeiting 


GUD) HARWOOD CO. 


DAY DATE 


the Precision’ watch that 


PHARMACY 


SOMMERS 


EACH WITH FAMOUS 17 JEWEL GRUEN PRECISION" MOVEMENT | 
EVERY WATCH IS FULLY GUARANTEED 


Gibson Girt 


Six Killed 
In Collision 


MONEY SAVER 


warew 


Dote-0-Groph 


Only 


24.88 


Bound happen 


November somebody absent-mindedly sent the following over UPI wires: 


(VATICAN AND TRADITIONALIST WINGS THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH CLASHED TODAY VATICAN CITY DURING THE RECONVENING 
SESSION THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. THE ISSUE WAS CKURCH 
INDULGENCES. THE INDULGENCE ISSUE WAS ONE MANY THAT SPARKED 
MARTIN LUTHER KING BREAK FROM THE CHURCH THE 16TH CENTURY. 


| Look at these Diamond Watch Valuee 
| 


CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


Many have shown excellent 
taste balancing motion picture advertis- 
ing, film news, Hollywood syndicated col- 
umns and photographs from current theatri- 
cal releases the makeup their motion 
picture pages.—Rodney Bush, exploitation 
director 20th Century-Fox, quoted 
Editor Publisher, September 1965. 


are more than bit disturbed what 
seems growing tendency use urgent 
headlines teasers. This could kick trou- 
ble for the advertiser continues and 
viewers have sweat through commercials 
find out, say, there were any survivors 
Printers’ Ink, December 24, 1965. 


Part the old and tarnished image news- 
papers left-over from what might have 
been the golden age journalism soon 
after newspaper editors got the telegraph, 
the telephone, the high-speed press, the 
golden age. turned out yellow jour- 
nalism and some our critics have never 
let forget Kilgore, president, 


The Wall Street Journal, the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention, November 11, 


1965. 


The ignorance uncovering good 
measure that its own making. 
New York Herald Tribune low scores 
the CBS “National Health Test.” 


The news bit color-blind. Fred Friendly, 
president CBS News, commenting 
color newscasts Broadcasting, January 


would like refer anyone who has been 
misled review the better-informed 
reviews this book that have appeared else- 
where. Cook, responding criti- 
cism his review novel Harper’s, 
January, 1966. 


Thursday, two men were foiled 
attempt burn their draft cards front 
the Federal Court House Foley Square 
large crush newsmen who refused 
give the demonstrators enough room.—From 
story The New York Times, October 30. 


Ber: 


